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“YOU SHALL RUE THIS DAY, EUSTACE. MY HOUR WILL COME, AND WHEN IT DOES, EXPECT NO PITY FROM ME,” SAID LOUVA, 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 
Ry the Author of “ A Lesson in Love,” 
“Mother or Daughter,” &., &. 
[A MOVELETTE.] 
Complete in this \ umber. 
CHAPTER I. 
S it really necessary that she 
should come here, mother?” asked 
Eustace Wycherley, as he cut the 
bread on his plate into strips, and 
broke the top off his egg with a 
decided air of ill-humour and annoyance. 
“Necessary? Of course it is,” replied Mrs. 
Wycherley, with decision. “I am surprised 
at your sa’ ng such a thing.” 
“So am J,” Simmel bia cousin, Walter 






Wilson, ing at him with som very 
like contempt in his clear blue eyes. “ Poor 
little child! Where else could she go?” 


“Don’t know, I’m sure,” grumbled Wycher- 
ley, “only I wish to goodness she wouldn't 
come here.” 

“Why?” asked Walter, stirring the spoon 
round in his cup witn a certain amount of 
vigour. 


THE KIND OF 





“Oh, because -she’ll be such a nuisance 
here.” 
“TI don’t see that.” 

“Neither do I,” remarked his mother. 

“A school-girl, with a heap of books, and 
masters and mistresses bothering about at all 
hours of the day.” 

“T believe Louva’s education is pretty well 


finished. 

“Oh, indeed! Glad to hear it.” 

“Her father was a most particular man. 
Too well-read and well-educated to neglect his 
child’s education, hile her mother, like 
Russian ladies of rank, was very accom- 
plished, spoke several languages, and sang 
divinely.” 

“Then if her daughter takes after her she'll 
be screeching ‘do, ré, mi,’ and thumping on 
the piano all day long.” 

“Certainly she will not,” replied Mrs. 
Wycherley, quickly. “JZ of course should not 
allow that. She will practice at the proper 
time, and at proper intervals, not indiscri- 
minately.” 

“Sure, I hope you will keep her in prder. 


MAN A GIRL SHOULD MARRY 





Anyway she'll be a nuisance. Daresay she’s 
fast, like most of the girls of the rising genera- 
tion, and will want to play billiards with us, 
or at any rate mark while we are playing, 
and bore us in the smoking-room, follow us 
out to the stables, want to ride our hunters, 
and generally get herself in the way and be 
disliked.” 

“You seem to have a queer notion of « 
young lady’s behaviour, Eustace.” 

“Not of a young lady’s. I have of these 
female hobbledehoys of fifteen or thereabouts, 
who doa’t know how to behave, and are worse 
than twenty boys of the same age.” 

“T don’t know that. You were troublesome 
enough, Heaven knows, when you were at the 
hobbledehoy stage.” 

“ Besides,” struck in Walter, “there will be 
no necessity for her to want to ride our 
hunters, ‘as I shall get her a pony for herself, 
or a horse if she likes it better.” 

“ Really?” encered his cousin. “Then you 
mean to constitute yourself guardian and 
banker to this charming child?” 

“Wat needn’t do that,” remarked his 


See Page 183, 
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mother. “TI shall stand in the place of guar- 
dian to Louva, and her fortune is so ample 
that anything she wants she can purchase 
herself.” 

“ Still E-should like to give her something , 
soon after her arrival ere,” said the “young 
master of Westcourt. “She may feel strange 
and lonely knowing i none of us, and it’ will 
look as. though she was welcome, » and..we 
wanted to make ‘much of her.” 

“You are always kind, Wat,” similed his 
aunt. “This fresh inmate of your house will, 
no doubt, appreciate your good nature.” 
..“No doubt she will,” laughed Eustace 
“get the blind side of our soft cousin, and 
make him let her turn the whok place topsy+ 
turvy-” 

“And what if she does?” queried Mrs. 
Wycherley, sharply. 

“Why, it will be a confounded nuisance,” 
returned her son. “ We didn’t want any more 
petticoats here at present. You are all very 
well, mother, know our ways, and add to our 
comfort; but a girl, oh!” and he groanéd and 
turned his handsome eyes Heavenward in an 
affected style. } 

“Thank you,” said his mother, tartly. 
“ You don’t object to me because I do add to 
your comfort; if I didn’t 1 wonder how soon 
you would give my congé/” 

“Why, mother!” he began, but she stopped 
him peremptorily. 

“And I think would be as well for you 
to remember that this house is not yours, but 
your cousin's, and that he is at liberty to ask 
who he chooses here, and fill the place with 
people, nice or nasty, just as it suits his fancy. 
Moreover, Louva Westrupp comes here 
through me, and Wat has kindly fallen in with 
my views respecting the matter in-his. usual 
kindly, good-natured style, and not to please 
himself, as you seem to think.” . 

“You know, avgt, I am sure, that Tam very 
glad to be able to give the little orphan a 
home, This is such a big place, one or two 
more people in it can make no manner of dif- 
ference. Besides, she is related to me, and of 
course must be as you say she is to you.” 

“A connexion of yours, my dear, only. You 
must remember she is my late, husband’s 
cousin, not mine.” 

“Still, I shall call her cousin,” declared the 
young man, stoutly. Pie pe 

“You must do as you like about that, Wat. 
She will feel mere at home, if you are kind to 
her.” 

“T mean to. be that, poor little soul!” he 
smiled, tenderly, ag-he rose from the breakfast 
table, and whistling to a brace of spaniels, 
went out to the stables, while Eustace mutter- 
ing “Fool!” lit a cigar and. sauntered out on 
the terrace, and stood contemplating the bare 
fields, leafless trees, and grey skies with moody 
eyes. 

Eustace Wycherley was a very handsome 
young man—tall, dark, well formed, well set 
up, with splendid black eyes, black hair, and 
an olive skin... 

He hadcharming manners, and was a great 
favourite in society. .At home he was not quite 
so much appreciated, for he was intensely sel- 
fish, and his desire always to make thin 
pleasant for himself frequently interfered with 
the comfort and happiness of others. He was 
not too particular in sparing othérs when ‘his 
own wishes stood in the way. 

He liked ease, comfort, lcnty, and was not 
in the habit of troubling himself to enquire 
who provided the comforts. 

He. simply -enjoyed them, and having no 
very high sense of honour, he had urged his 
mother te accept her nephew’s invitation when 
he came of age, and, make her home at West- 
court. 4, 

Mrs, Wycherley had hesitated. She had two 
hundred a year for life left her by her husband, 
which was to revert on her death to Eustace, 
and he was left asimilar sum, so they might 
have lived with frugal comfort im a villa on the 





outskirts of London, and have been free to 
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follow the bent of their own inclinations on 
every occasion 

But Eustace grumbled vigorously, managed 
to get into debt, and when Walter reached 
twenty-one,-and-went to take up his abode at, 
Westcourt, an@ pressed his agnt to come ro 
live with him, saying that he would the 
big place dreary alone, and that he|would be 
glad bf ace’s companio , he urged. hig’ 
mother in no.measured terms to accept the 
liberal offer, which meant so much comfort and 
luxury for them. “h 

Wat Wilson’s father left two thousand a 
year when he died of grief soon after his wife’s 
early deceasé, and leaving as trustees two clever 
ep men, who managed the estate splen- 
didly. 

Ey hteen years later, when his son came of 
age, his income had increased by five hundred 
per annum, so Eustace knew he and his mother 
would have a grand time at Westcourt, and 
that he would share all the good things Walter 
possessed. 

He knew his cousin's genial, kindly nature 
too well not to-be aware that his liorses, car- 
riages, servants, guns, preserves, trout streams, 
all that he’owned, would be cheerfully put at 
sheir disposal if they chose to make use of 
them, and that to a certain extent he would be 
as good as master. of Westcourt. 

He was not wrong in his shrewd: surmise. 
For two years he and his mother had enjoyed 
all the comfort and luxury of Walter's home. 
He had a couple of hunters, which had been 
given to him absolutely, and could ride any 
other horse in the stables except ‘the two, 
Wilson kept for his own special use. 9° 

here ‘was nothing narrow-minded or nig~ 
gardly about the young master of W, 5 
nothing ungenerous or underhand, his’ frank, 
open, honest face wags an index to his. charac- 


ter. He was incapable of a mean or smeak+ |: 


ing action, and was a striking contrast to his 


more well-favoured» yet tess good-natured 


ote pleasant li 
e was a ve companion ‘to live 
with. He was aeage eery, kind, hopeful, 
‘always found an excusé for a sinner, always 
heldsout a helping Hand to a poor wretch 

truggling in mre’ of poverty, sim and 
despair, never frowned on the unhappy, only 
~ ‘and ee encoura * on 
the' wan grew rosy, ) despairing ‘hopeful, 
the whhappy less melancholy. 

His aunt adored him, and though @he would 
not have admitted it even to hersélf, he was 
really more to her than her own Son. 

Young baton: cc ¢ never gave a thought to 
the straits to which his r mother was put. 
So long as he could idle at a West-end club, 
drink brandy and sodas, smoke fine cigars, and 
play nap, he was content and did not care a 
rap who suffered for his extravagances. 

Bo that the change ‘was pleasant, indeed, to 
Anna Wycherley. 

In her nephew’s house she was virtually mis- 
tress. He showed her just as much reverence 
and respect as though she had been in truth 
his mother, and never seemed tired of lavish- 
ing presents, and comforts on her. 

‘Despite her protestations, he bought her a 
little pill-box brougham, and a stout, steady 
cob to draw it im which she could drive about 
the pretty country lanes in all weathers, defy 
the sleet, and-rain;-and snow of winter, or the 
heat and dust of summer, he engaged her a 
maid, and gave his large staff servants 
orders to qbey her and look upon his aunt as 
their mistress. 

She was deeply grateful for his kindness and 
consideration, and did her best to repay his 
thoughtful kindness by making his home as 
happy as it lay in her power to do. 

e was well-read, well-informed, possessed 
a splendid library, and spent some of his 
time in it, conning over the works of great 
writers. 

Then he was passionately fond of music, 
and sang with considerable taste and feeling, 
having a rich, round, baritone voice, and here, 
again, his aunt helped him. 


She was a fine musician, could read at sight, 
and she re all his accompaniments, always 
keeping her evenings disengaged, in order that 
she might be ready to play for him if he de- 
sired it. 

j He was kecil’y alive to lier déyotion. Keenly 
\sémsible of ai’ she bod done for him, eret ince 
he was @ chubby mite of, three, so whem she 
received the letter from séme of h@r hushand’s 
— in Russia, asking her'to give a home to 
ouva Westrupp, which perplexed and em- 
her immensely, for of course she 
had no place of her own, and no power to 
offer the girl shelter under the broad roof of 
Westcourt, Wat: unhesitatingly declared she 
pen —_ wane one ven up the place with 
er aughter and gay ways. 

Anna pwiveclay =e ates grateful tv 
him for his delicate tact and unfei good 
nature, and for the power he gave her to re- 
ceive the orphan, in the place which was her 
home and his. 


OHAPTER II. 


Louva Westrupp arrived on a cold, keen 
ch day. -The bitter wind was blustering 
berite the leafless trees, roaring down the 
wide neys, twitling the crisp, brown leaves 
of last year hither wal thither, as it brushed 
by them with rough touch. 

The flower beds were empty, the hedgerows 
bare, the fields unsown, everywhere was there 
a look of sad desolation, everywhere on Mother 
Earth's wide breast that. the great red sun, 
red and angry-looking, that wae dropping down 

“to rest in a bed of purple pi ig gould do 
nothing to enliven. ts +a 
_. Perhaps Louva, accustomed ‘to the white, 


} wide wastes of the Russian steppes, did not 


hotice it. 
At any rate she did not give a single glance 
‘around, but jumping out of the fly with the 
lity of a fawn, or a panther, or any young, 
active thing, ran up the great broad, 
1 steps to the door, which wae being 
held 0} by a solemn-looking old butler, and 
beliind. 





‘thom stood Mrs. Wycherley, amaze- 
ment depictéd on her face, for she had not ex- 
pected her young relative until next day. 

“My dear Louva, this is a surprise,” she 
exclaimed, holding out both hands and draw- 
ing the girl into a motherley embrace. “I 
thought said Wednesday in your letter?” 

“So I ‘did, dear Madame Wycherley,” re- 
plied Louva, with the least bit of an accent, 
which was very, pretty, and gave piquancy to 
her English. “But Madame Sinico’s husband 
was telegraphed for to go to Paris, and I saw 
she was dying to go with him. So I told her [ 
would start to-day for Westcourt. I thought 
you would not mind, dear Madame.” 

“Mind? 
Anna Wycherley, drawing her hand through 
her arm, and leading her into the green draw- 
ing-room, “I am only sorry that TI not 
know, because I would have driven"down to the 
station to meet you.” ; , 

“I should not like to-have given you so 
much trouble,” sdid the girl, liftmg her com- 

ion’s slender nie sag tong lips and 
issing it in a pretty foreign jon. 

i Tt would have no trouble, Louva. If 
drive every day. See, I have only just come 
in,” pointing to a sable cloak’ and a t 
that Gere lying on a sofa, and ‘that ‘hes Inaid 
had not yet removed. © a” 

“T see. You are courageous to venture out 
on. so cold a day.” / 


from Russia—so much more’ rigorous @ 
“Not out of ddors, dear Mad ame. But these 
English houses are so cold, “Our small double 
windows and huge fireplaces and stoves are 
“T see. Uninahtelly our houses are @ trifle 
draughty. But, then, English people love fresh 

air.” 
“Yes. And they look fresher than’ my 
omen. 92.5 ; ¢ ' 





country 7 4 . 
“Remember, you are half English, Louva.” 


I am delighted, child,” replied- 


“You surely don’t feel the ‘cold here, coming © 


wr 
so! 


u 
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“T shall never cease to do so. The best and 
a of parents.” ae sibs , 
“He was a v man. 8 se you 
do not seisaalber tod You fh ps Gn 
years old when you were over here before.” 
“No, dear Madame, I have no personal 
recollection of you, but I knew you at once 
fom the photograph my dear father possessed 
of you. 
a see; and, dear child, you must not call 
me madame. It is too fo: cof 
sh EF Boh Sin te, WS Shas, onkd the girl, 
ooki at with entreati eyes. 
«What shall T call you?” nme PT, S78 
“My name is Anna. I am your cousin—call 
me that.” 
cae familiar. I should not dare to do 


“Then call me aunt, like Wat does.” 

“With pleasure. But who is Wat?” 

The grey eyes sought Mrs. Wycherley’s 
ogein, with inquiry in their soft depths this 
ime, 

“Wat! why, I told you when I wrote, my 
amen the master vf Westcourt, Walter 


“T see. And you call him Wat? Why,” 

“Tt is short for Walter.” 
. “Ab. I understand. . We do not shorten 
names in Russia.” 

“No, it is the other way about; you add to 
them. Ivan Ivanovitch, for instance.” 

“Yes. We always speak of a man as the 
son of so-and-so.” 

“Tt explains who he is.” 

0 Yes, and you, aunt,” the unfamiliar word 
hanging a little on her tongue, “you have 
children?” 


“Yes, one.” 

“Oh, I hope,-I hope it is a girl, like me.” 

“No,-dear child. Mine is a son, and he is 
more than double your age.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Louva, = face falling as she 
heard the chance of a merry, congenial ccim- 
yanion was gone. 

“I am sorry it is not-a daughter,” smiled 
Mrs. 1, coming , “however I trust you won't 
be dull here. am active for an old woman, 
and Wat will be glad of a companion in his 
rambles.” 

“I wonder why she does not say anything 
about her son?”. thought Louva. 

“My son Eustace,” went on thie elder lady, 
as though in response to this unspoken thought, 
“is not so much at home. He is more of a 
wanderer,” a slight shade resting on the kind, 
motherly face. “ Likes town better than the 
country, and often stays there.” 

“Ob, how can he?” exclaimed Louva, “ the 
country is so much nicer. More open, free, 
fresh. In cities I always seem half stifled by 
the impure air and the rows of houses 
shutting out the blue skies, and the absence 
of trees and flowers seem so triste. We lose so 
much of Nature’s beauties by living in cities.” 

“Quite right, my dear. J much prefer the 


country, was only too delighted to cOme 
here when my nephew asked me to keep house 
for hin.” ; 

“ And this nephew,” said the girl, —_— her 
earnest grey eyes on her relative, “ is he old?” 

“What do you mean by old?’ smiled Mrs. 
Wycherley. 

“Is he old, like my father. Bald and 


wrinkled and—and s . 
“Certainly not. He is older than you, by 
some years. Let me see, how old are you?’ 
aa on in June,” bye a slight 
uplifting 0! as t ought 
the digas Bp Poe ons oh hers then. 
“Yes, Well, then, Wat is seven years older 
than you are.” t . 
“Only seven years,” with a little air oi 
disappointment. 
es. He is twenty-three. Why do you 
look disappointed?” 


ve | know. Only I thought the master 
of such a bie place as this would be old, vener- 
able, majestic.” ho ‘ 





ery handsome, I suppose?” 

“Not at all,” returned his aunt, quickly. 
“ He is almost. ugly.” 

“ With blue eyes?’ asked the little Russian. 

“Yes, despite his blue eyes, though they 
are beautiful enough in themselves; his 
features are irregular, and his face too round. 
Still, he has a most frank.and honest expres- 
sion, and that is better than good looks,’ 
declared the mother, thinking of her own hand- 
seme son, who was onl “fair without,” and 
lacked those better attributes of a noble heart 
and generous mind. 

“ And all this belongs to him?” looking out 
of the window across the flowerless garden, 
to the park, where the great gaunt trees waved 


their leafless branches in the wild March 
winds. — ‘ 
“All that you can see, and a great deal 


more beside.’ 
“He must be very, very rich.” 
“ He is well off.” 


“And _ possesses everything he desires, of | 


course ?” 

“Tam not sure of that,” said the elder lady, 

avely. “Few people possess all they desire. 
Money cannot buy everything.” 

“No, not. health, or happiness, or—life,” 
sighed Louva, thinking of that dear father who 
hat slipped away to the land of shadows de- 

its ali the money lavished on doctors and 

ainties, rare wines, but which could not put 
health into the wasted frame. 

“True, Walter has one thing which is better 
than wealth.” 

“What is that?’ 

“A sweet and amiable disposition.” 

“Is he very good*”’ 

“ Very.” 

“Then I shall love him,” declared the girl, 
lifting the singularly earnest grey eyes to Mrs. 
Wycherley’s face. 

“T hope you will. He deserves to be loved, 
and I am glad to hear you say that.” 

“Why, aunt?” 

“ Because I have been hoping you and he 
will be good friends, and! also because it is the 
first childlike thing I have heard you say.” 

“ Ohildlike ?” 

“Yes. You strike me as being old for your 
age.” 

“That. is having been so much with father. 
I seldom saw or played with other children.” 

“That would account for it. You are only 
a child, you know.” 

“T shall be sixteen in June,” she told her 
companion again, with an amusing assumption 
of dignity. ® 

“Well, do you call that bem 

“Elspeth told me I should 
reac’ that age.” 

“ Pooh, dear. In England we reckon girls, 
and boys, too, infants until: they are twenty- 
one. hy, when I was your age I was at 
school, working bard at languages and the 
ologies.” 

“My education is finished.” 

“So I heard from your aunt,; Madame Pet- 
roff.” 

“Father taught me a good deal.” 

“Yes, I sup you havé lived in a sort of 
worai forcing Gan which has made you old 
for your age. Now I shall try and make you 
youn in.” 4 

“How?” asked Louva, rather anxiously. 
“You don’t mean to send me to school?” 

“Certainly not. I shall let you rove about 
the | and park, play tennis, ride a 
pony, go to the farmyard, and if you like you 
shall have some chicks of your own, and a 
par of white rabbits.” . i 

“May I, really? Oh, how delightful!” ex- 
itmed, the girl, whose nature was childish in 
some respects, though her training and the 
upfortanate early loss of her parents had de- 
veloped some of her facultiés a normally, not- 
ably @ capacity for loving and suffering. 

“Tam glad you like the idea of having some 
pets.” 


@ woman?” 
one when I 


i71 
a remember it well. My dear, dear} “ Wat is certainly not that,” laughed Mrs.; “I do. I love animals.” 
father. f i j Wycherley. “ He is very tall, yet: not majestic ; “ Both my boys, as I call them, have several! 
“Poor child! You still sorrow for him?” ruddy complexion, blue eyes, fair hair.” degs, sv you will have to share those with 


them.” 

“Share what?” exclaimed a masculine voice, 
and turning with a start Mrs. Wycherley saw 
both the boys standing in the doorway of her 
sarctum, scanning the little Russian eagerly 

been cub hunting, and both voted 


trematkably well in pink, though, of cou 


Eustace’s handsome presence eclipsed 
cousins more homely face and faatures 
“Share what?" he repeated, advancing into 


the room, his eyes still fixed on Louva, with 
curiosity and latent antagonism in their dark 
depths. 1 

“TI was speaking of your and Wat's dogs,” 
replied his mother, suavely. * Telling Louva 
that as there were so many here already she 
would have to share in the pleasure of them.” 

“I see. So this is Louva,” he remarked, 
smiling and showing his white teeth, that 
gleamed under his heavy moustache. ‘ Wel- 
come, little cousin.” 

“Thank you,” she said, shyly, somewhat 
dazzled and abashed by his air of patronage, 


| good looks, and critical glances, as she put ; 


small red hand into his outstretched palm. 
“T am glad you are come,” said Walter, 
simply, as he in his turn took her hand, and 
held 1 in such a warm, close, friendiy clasp, 
“and I hope you will find Westcourt a happy 


| home.” 


“Thank you. You are very kind,” and she 
dared io raise her eyes to his rugged face, and 


took comfort from his kindly lock and ex- 
pression. 


* The kindness is yours in coming to us,” he 
told her, smiling. “ We look to you to liven 
us up and make us merry, don’t we, Aunt 


Anna’” 

“ Certainly. Louva is to be gay as a lark.” 

“ Please don’t expect :ne to be very bright,” 
sa* said, with a half-timid glance at her grey 
dress, for she was still in thourning for he: 
father. 

“ You wil! be after a iime,” said Wat, quickly 
understanding the glance, and pitying her 
“You must coasider this quite as your own 
home, and do exactly as you like about every- 
thing, and tell us if there is anything you want 
or wish for.” 

“You are very kind,” she said again, for 
she was yet too much of a child to be anything 
save shy and embarrassed in the society of 





young men. 

“Will yow have cream in your tea?” asked 
| Eustace, who had been standing by his mother, 
|“ or do you prefer it Russian fashion with 
| lemgn in it?’ 

“T am used to it with lemon,” she replied, 
blushing to the roots of her rough hair, that 
was distressingly near red in colour, “but I 
must get accustomed to it in English fashion, 
so I will take cream, please.” 

“TLat is right,” observed her cousin, as he 
liberally creamed and sugared the cup he held. 
“There is nothing like accustoming oneself to 
one’s surroundings.” 

“Still, if you prefer lemon,” put in Wafer, 
“J will have some brought in. There is no 
necessity for you to take anything you don't 
like.” 


“Thank you,” she replied, raising ber great 
grey eyes, “but I like this very much. It és 
nicer than the other, I think.” 

“ Of course it is,” said Eustace, decisively, 
dropping into a chair at her side. “ Engin 
ways, manners, customs are better than those 
of other countries. Infinitely better, incompar- 
ably superior.” 

“ A sweeping assertion to make to a woman 
who is half a Russian,” observed his mother. 

“You don’t call Louva a woman, mater, 
surely?” he laughed. 

“T am sixteen in June,” she hastened to tell 
him, with an air of dignity that made even 
good-natured Wat smile. i ve 

“Pooh! You are only a little girl,” ridiculed 
Eustace ; “a mere child!” though in his. heart 
he hardly thought so, for there was something 
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in her earnest eyes that forbade the idea of ex- 
treme youth or childhood, 

“I am getting older every day,” shé ex- 
claimed, rather piteously. ? 

“Of course you are,” said the master of 
Westcourt, soothingly. “ You will be a digni- 
fied young lady quite soon enough.” . 

“And when you are, my dear,” remarked 
Mrs. Wycherley, “and well on in the thirties, 
you will wish, oh, so terribly hard and use- 
lessly, that you were a child again, and only 
fifteen.” ; 

“I don’t know,” she said, slowly. “ Age is 
hénourable. 1 should like to be honoured.” 

“So you will be some day,” Wat told her. 

“You'll have an adoring husband,” sneered 
Kestace, thinking no man would ever care to 
possess such very red locks as his own private 
“property. 

“Don't talk nonsense!” said his mother, 
quite sharply, an angry frown on her usually 
piacid brow, for she felt if Eustace began to 
talk of love, and lovers and husbands, to this 
girl, it would be an unfortunate thing for her, 
and that she might say good-bye to happi- 
Ticws 

Many women had loved her son and his 
handsome face, and had not been the better or 
the happier for it. She wished to save Louva 
from Wis unhealthy influence. 

“And, Louva, you had better come to your 
room with me. You will want some dress un- 
packed for dinner. I will tell Mason to come 
aad get things ready for you.” 

“Yos, aunt,” replied the girl, obediently 
rising and following Mrs. Wycherley. 

“Wat, is the house well insured?” asked 
Hustace as the door closed after his mother and 
cousin, with airy insolence. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“ Because that child will set it on fire if you 
don’t look out. By Jove! what an ugly little 
creature it is!”’ A 

“J differ with you,” said Walter, coldly. 
‘She has splendid eyes; and in a few years 
will be very handsome, in an uncommon, capti- 
vating style, more fascinating than ordinary 
good looks.” 

“Tt will be vety uncommon,” sneered the 
elder man, as he rose and sauntered out of the 
room to doff his pink and don swallow-tails. 

Miss Westrupp looked more presentable 
when she appeared in the drawing-room at 
seven o'clock. She appeared in a grenadine 
that was open a little way at the threat, and 
showed the white neck, clasped by a jet collar, 
while the thick boots were replaced_by thin 
shoes that displayed the taper gukles and 
pretty, slender feet to advantage. But the 
hands and wrists were again displayed by short 
sleeves, and remained Seslanty red and® un- 
lovely 

“ Allow me,” said Wat, offering her his arm 
with the -uimost deference and politeness, as 
the butler announced dinner, and leading her 
into the dining-room, he placed her beside him, 
while Hustace took his mother in and sat at the 
other end of the long table, divided by the 
breadth of mahogany, and a galaxy of Jovely 
hothouse flowers, from the child with the flam- 
ing hair, thet he thought. so ugly and gauche. 

“Wheo are you coming to the drawing- 
room?” asked Louva of Wat, as Mrs, Wycher- 
ley got up from the table. 

“J shall come at once if you are going to 
sing,” declared the young man, jumping up. 
“Tam too fond of music to miss a single bar 
when I have the opportunity of listening to 
any 

‘Well, Lam not going to be left here alone,” 
laughed Eustace, rising too. 
id listen to your sweet strains, and twirls, and 
efdances.” 

He spoke rather sarcastically, for he thought 
her singing Would be a very poor display. 

For while music bored him considerably, he 
determined that Walter should not be more to 


his cousin than he was, and set himself to work | “ Father was of that religion. 








“T shall come ; 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Lovva if she had her music, / or, wished it 
fetched. - 

“I play and sing chiefly without my notes,” 
she replied, and struck the opening bars of a 
quaint Russian melody, and then her voice 
rang out clear, full, rich—a wonderful voice 
for such a mere child, and Wat stood spell- 
bound, drinking in every word. 

“Thank you,” he said, with a sigh of delight, 
when she finished. 

“ Not so bad for a little girl,” said Eustace, 
with his cynical smile, that somehow or other 


seemed to wound and pain her. 


She would have liked to hear some words of 
praise from those handsome lips, win a look of 
approval from those deep, tender eyes, that so 
belied the man’s real character and nature. 

“T shall improve as I grow older,” she said, 
hastily, the red colour in her cheeks deepening 
to brickdust. 

“ Of course you will,” said Walter, warmly. 
* Your voice is not thoroughly formed yet.” 

“That is what father used to say,” she re- 
joined, in evident pleasure, “and if I studied 
hard, that I should get more flexibélity.” 

“Naturally hard study will do that. You 
must have a first-rate master.” 

“ May I have @ master, aunt?” she appealed, 
clasping her hands with a little foreign ges- 
ture, 

“Certainly, my dear, if you wish it.” 

“I do very, very much.” 

“Won't you sing something in English?” 
suggested Eustace. 

“Yes, if you like.” 

“T should like it infinitely better than any- 
thing in Russian, as I don’t understand a word 
‘n that tongue?’ 

“Do you like this?” She began, “ When 
other hearts,” which she sang with great taste 
and feeling, though it bardly suited her voice 
as well as the Muscovite melody. 

“ Yes, that is more to my taste. To tell you 
the truth, Louva, I don’t care a bit for songs ‘n 
an outlandish jargon which concea's their gist 
and meaning. I like plain honest English.” 

“You seem to forget that the outlandish 
jargon in which your.cousin sang is as much 
her mother tongue as English, more so in fact, 
for besides haying a Russian mother she was 
born in Moscow, and has lived there the best 
part’ of her life,’ remarked his mother, that 
shade darkening her placid face, that h‘s rash 
and thoughtless speeches so often brought 
there, chasing the sunshine from her eyes, and 
the.smile from her lips. 

“ Ah, yes, I did forget. But the child speaks 
such good English, with only now and then the 
least bit of an accent that I forgot she wasn’t 
one of us, and a true born Briton.” 

“But I am one of you,” she cried, hastily. 
“My dear, dear father was thoroughly English 
and I will learn some more songs of your coun- 
try, at once, as soon as I can get them.” 

“Do. I shall like to listen to you,” said 
Eustace, condescendingly, for her readiness to 
please him flattered his vanity. 

“T will sing to you whenever you wish it,” 
she told him humbly. 

“ And to me too?” queried Wat, over whose 
frank face a shadow was also stealing. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“T shall be ready to listen to anything even 
if you chant me somethng in Hindostanee.” 

“IT don’t know that language,” she replied, 
with the utmost gravity. “ Bot [know Latin,” 
aud she began the Kyrie Elvison singing part 
of it without any accompaniment. 

“ Capital,” suuled Eustace. 

“Divine,” murmured +; alter. 

“What is your religion, Coz?” ‘quer’ed the 


| former, “that chant looks as though you be- 


longed to the church of Rome and adored the 
Pope.” : 

“She is Protestant, .of course,’ said his 
mother indignantly. 

“Of course,” echoed the child, quietly. 
And what are 


to win the child’s liking for himself, in order to | you?” she asked, seriously, fixing her great 


keep the other out of it. 
Walter at once opened the piano, and asked 


| earnest eyes on his handsome, reckless face. 


“ Nothing!” 


+ thing, aliens. 





“Nothing!” she echoed, horror depicted on 
her quaint ruddy visage. 

“Wel, an agnostic then, if you like that 
better.” 

‘An agnostic?” she repeated, vaguely. 

“Yes, One’who knows nothing. erefore 
neither affirms nor denies Christianity or any 
other creed, dogina or religion.” 

“T see,” she vaid, in rather a bewildered 


“Do you understand?” he inquired, smiling 
and stroking his moustache, a trick he indulged 
in when he was vastly amused. 

“No-o. I don’t think I do,” she admitted. 

“Well, listen to me. Christianity is—— 

“Don’t talk your infidel nonsense to the 
ch‘ld,” interrupted -his mother, nely. 
“Louva, it is time for you to go to bed. Come, 
my dear, I will take you up. Say good-night 
to your cousins,” 

Mrs. Wycherley was careful to make no 
difference between the young men to the girl. 
She wished her to look on them both as near 
relatives, and not to regard Wat as a stranger. 
However, sie rather faied in her endeavour. 

Whether the tie of consanguinity, existing 
between Louva and Eustace had anything to 
do with it or not it is impossible to say, but 
as the days wore away, it became evident that 
she liked her cousin far better than she aid 
Walter Wilson. 

She was always friendly with the latter, 
always willing to sing to him, to walk with 
him, ride with him on the pretty pony he had 
bought her, play tennis, or do anything else 
he wished, yet her face never brightened at 
his ‘approach as it did when Wycherley came 
near her, 

Eustace was a fixture at Westcourt, at any 
rate for the present. There was no reason 
why he should leave it even temporarily, and 
had there been it is probable he woud not 
have gone. There was a strong spice of the 
devil in his temperament, and a very 
decided taste for flirtation and fun, never stop- 
ping to count the cost of the 
ner, only amusing himself and passing the time, 
and his quaint, little cousin proved that she 
had individuality enough to be entertaining. 

Moreover, it was virgin soil that he had to 
work on. Nomen had ever whispered words of 
love to Louva, or pressed her hand, or looked 
into her eyes, or tod her that she was all in 
all to, him,. and he counted :t rather good fun 
and pleasant pastime to see the colour steal up 
to the roots of her ruddy hair, and the heavy 
long-lashed lids droop over the grey eyes, and 
the soft lips quiver at his touch or some light, 
er word. 

‘o Louva it seemed beautiful as strolled 
together through the park, and meadows, and 
lanes that showed by their bright livery of 
tender green that spring had come, as fair, as 
glad, as joyous as that which bloomed in the 
ch‘ld’s heart. And as her feeb-strayed through 
the clover, and she listened to the larks singing 
joyously overhead in the blue vault of Heaven, 
and heard her cousin’s half-whispered words, 
she felt that for the first time she lived and 
knew what bliss was. 

A bliss so perfect and ecstatic that it was 
akin to pain. Before she had only existed, she 
had been asleep. It was this Prince Charm‘ng 
who had aroused her slumbering soul, who had 
awakened her heart, swept its string8 with his 
ardent touch, drawing forth its sweetest inusic. 





CHAPTER IIL 


“What do you think of it?” 

“Jt is beautiful. Exquisite!” 

Eustace Wycherley asked the question, 
Louva Westrupp answered it. 

He was seated on a three-legged stool before 
an easel, on which stood a rough sketch of that 
part of the park and the river that twined like 
a ribbon of steel between the green fertile 
banks; and on whose bright surface the pol- 
lard willows were mirrored back, and the 
gleaming laces of the bulrushes, as they swayed 
to. and fro in the gentle wind, and struck 
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of sentimental rubbish to her. 

Might and might not, for men of his type 
often chatter mock-sentiment to children t 
are bordering on womanhood, carelessly and 
pape A forgetting that what is sport to them 
is death to their unfortunate quarry, and that 
all ine brightness goes out of life for the 
“eo ; ‘oa 


“ This is not perfect,” he repeated. 
“Tt is in my eyes,” ehe responded, ‘in low 


“Would you like to have it?” he asked, 
eer HO 

“Oh, so very, very much,” she cried, cl 
ing her hands together in delight. ‘May ths 

“Why, of course you may, childie,” he 
smiled, getting ap from the stool and standing 

side her. 

“Thank you, a thousand times.” 

‘ns Why do you think so much of me, 
Louva? 

“J—I don’t know,” she murmured, shyly, 
the alae colour reddening cleek and brow as 


“It is very good of you, little one. I shail 
never forget these spent with you.” - 

“ Neither shall I,” she breathed, hardly above 
a whisper, while her heart beat furiously under 
her white bodice. - 

“I wish I were clever at figures,” he went 
on, looking at her critically, for she pleased 
his fastidious eye that afternoon. Her white 
cambric frock, made by Mason’s skilful 
fingers, fitted her slight figure admirably, and 
looked cool and awe her broad-leaved sun 
hat was trimmed with pale blue ribbons and 
hid her too brilliant hair, and her skin was 
much than when she had first come to 
England, and looked not one whit too bright 
im contrast with the snowy dress, while the 
bunch of forget-me-nois at her breast relieved 
its colourless monotony. 

“Why!” she asked, lifting her eyes to his 
and drooping them at once. 

* Because I would paint you, just as you 
stand there now, and cail it ‘Summer's 


Queen. 

“Would you?” she asked, delightedly. 
_ “Yes, and I should keep the picture always 
in remembrance of you and the happiest days 


of life.” 
“Qh! Eustace,” gasped, overcome 
this fine piece Of sentiment. sd 


ye tee she assured him. 
“TI should prize that, but there is something 
else I eae soca yaw 

“ What ‘« that?” she asked, unguardedly. 





“They are staying at her cousins, Lord 
Templemore’s.” 

“ Within an easy ride. I must go over there 
to-morrow !” 

“So soon?” said Wat, m some surprise. 

“Yes. I could not let them be in the neigh- 
bourhood and not call.” 

“ Of course not. But are you going to pick 


up the dropped threads of last year?” inquired | 


the master of Westcourt, with a half glance at 
Louva, who was listening intently. 

“ Cela dépend/” smiled Eustace. 

“ You mean if the lady is willing ?” 

“Yes, I have little doubt that she will be,” 
said Wycherley, with his accustomed insolent 
conceit. 

“You are very sure.” 

“Naturally. We said all sorts of charming 
things to each other last year.” 

“Last year is not this- year,” his cousin re- 
minded him. 

“No; but Lady Kate is not the sort of 
woman to love for a day ; rather for ever.” 

“Then you suppose she does love you ?” 

“Really, my dear fellow, I can't say. I 
have never asked her.” 

“Do you mean to ask her now 7?” 

‘.Perhaps,” laughed the scamp. 

“ And. do you mean to marry Sor ?” chimed 
in his mother. 

“That goes_without saying, mother mine,” 
he rejoined. Yet, as he spoke, he glanced a 
trifle uneasily at Louva, who had become 
deathly pale. 

“TI don’t see it,” she said, tartly. “You 
have flirted with so many. It seems to me 
that you will never settle down,” and she, too, 
looked at the girl. 

“Ab! I am serious this time!” he said, 
carelessly, as he got up from the table, and 
sauntering out to the terrace lit a cigar, and 
stood smoking it and contemplating the land- 


scape. 

“J—I—want to speak with you!” 

Turning with a start he found his cousin by 
his side. 

“So it has come already,” 
between his 

“ Certainly!” he said, aloud, facing round, 
and putting his hands in his pockets, he leant 
against the balustrade. “What is it you 
want to say ?” 

“ T—J—want to know if it is true ?” 

“If what is true?” he replied, noncha- 
lanthy, flicking the ash off the end of his 
ci 


he murmured 


r. 
a That you—-you—are going to ask some 
one to—marry you ?” 

“Yes, it is quite true,” he told her with cool 
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against the quivering reeds and touched now |. “A kiss,” he replied, passionately. “ Childie, | audacity, feeling that it was useless to pre- 
and again the silver-chaliced water-lilies that | you have never given me one, though we are Oc agen with ta searching grey eyes om 
floated on ite bosom. cousins. Won't you now!” | him. 

“am not satisfied with it.” He threw his arm round her and drew her | ©“ And--and-—-you--you-—love her ?” 
“You are too severe in criticising your own | close to him, while his lips sought hers ina} “ Well—yes—t suppose Ido. At any rate I 
w vt long, ardent caress, and when he released her | a¢uiire her immensely. She is good form and 
“That is exactly what we ought to be, chere | she was white to the lips, and her eyes had , gvod style from yn of her head to the 
cousine.”” : lost the cloudless, childlike look that had dis- | sole of her foot.” 
“Surely not, when it is perfect?” tinguished them before, while he felt that he | “And you fnet her last year! 
“This is not perfect,” laughed Eustace, | had made somewhat of a false step and a foo Yes.” 
though he was pleased at heer keteidigs to his | of himself, and set to work busily to collect | “Before you ever—saw—me {” 
talent. his painting paraphernalia, and on the way | “ Yes 
And talent he certainly possessed, to deline- | home he was less talkative and lover-like than | “Then wl could you not spare me?” 
ate landscape, though he was too careless and | usual, while as to the girl she was silent from | ‘Spare you, Louva?” he repeated, looking 
too Mle te make any use of the real gift, and pure delight. ) at uel White apgry iace, an 1 wisl ing de voutiy 
— “fadded” over it, painting a little now | From the minute his kiss touched her lips | be had never played at love making with her, 
and again when the fancy seized him. It had |a bright, beautiful hope leapt to birth in her | Why break my heart ? IT had never done 
seized him that bright June weather. heart—a hope that one day she would be his | 2®yti-ng to you, never injured you, Why 
It = ae to idle in the park, under | wile, the bearer of his name, the sharer of his | 8?@t40 you spor and rum my life ?” 
the shade of the greenwood tree, and equally | troubles, his nearest and dearest and best be- | Spotl you! hii he ejaculated. “ Surely 
pleasant to have a devoted admirer of the fair | loved.~ i you dont care like that 7° 
sex, ready to tell him everything he did, no | Wowever, there was nothing of that in her | “Hlow do you know ? How can you teil 
matter how crude and rough, was “exquisite.” | cousin’s mind, and he was a trifle languid and | W4*t IT feel’ Oh! false and cruel. Have 
He lik+d to sit there on his rickety three- | bored at dinner-time until Walter attracted his | YoU Ne pity ’ Loam so youny. Ah! my life 
weged stool, and have Louva stand beside him | attention by saying :— | ies before me—a waste ; 
and praise his work. Liked it better than he | “I saw some old friends of yours to-day.” “My dear Louva,” he begun soothingly. 
had any idea of. “Indeed. Who?” he asked, indifferently. |. Don’t call me that,” sie cried, furiously. 
For, to tell the truth, he never dreamed that | “‘Lady Grace Halesmere and her daugh- ~T am not dear to you, I never was, You 
she would look npon this flirtation as serious, ters.” | fooled me from the first m ment you saw me 
she seemed to him such a little girl, awkward, | “Ah, really!” and his handsome face grew | 1 was young, inexper'enced, you thought it 
. gauche, childish. He never once locked at her | anithated at once, and he lost the languid | fe sport to win my heart, only to throw it 
in the light of a woman, or he might perhaps | manner of boredom. “Where did you see | back to me Waen you wearsed of She gees 
have hesitated before talking such an amount | them?” You might have spared me. You might 


have left me happy as you found me. But 
you shall rue this day, Eustace. My hour 
will come, and when it dees expect no pity 
from me. Ask none, for you will not get 
it,” and turning away she’ went into the 
house to the solitude of her.own chamber, 
and left him cursing his luck and his folly at 
having amused himself with her. 

The next morning, Eustace, after a very 
careiul toilet, mounted his grey, and cantered 
off to Templemore. 

It was « pleasant day, and the road lay 
through pleasant rural scenes; but Wycher- 
ley hardly saw them, or at any rate did not 
note any of the beauties of land or sky. 

He was just a trifle uneasy, though he 
hardly knew why. Still his conscience did 
reproach him for the part he had played 
towards Louva. 

te felt like a scoundrel, and no man cares 
to do that. It hurts his self loye, and makes 
him feel small. Notwithstanding that he told 
himself over and over again it was his cousin’s 
fault a great deal more than his. 

She should not have been so foolish and 
childish as to make a little harmless badinage 
as serious love making. 

What was the world and women coming to ? 
A fellow couldn’t speak civilly to a girl with- 
out her imagining that he wanted to marry 
her. 

It was awfully hard lines, it was abominable 
The best thing he could do was to get married 
Then if he did pay attentions to the fair frail 
ones of hig acquaintance at any rate they 
could not misunderstand them, and think he 
meant matrimony. 

Lady Kate would be an excellent match for 
him. She was handsome, well-bred, well- 
connected, her people had plenty of influence 
in high quarters. 

Her uncle, Lord Templemore, would help 
him to fame and fertune if he chose a par- 
liamentary life, and she had five hundred a 
year, so that would keep them going comfort- 
ably, if not luxuriously, until her relatives’ 
interest had procured him a lucrative post. 

How could he have been such a fool! 

However, it was all over. He had told her 
he meant to marry another woman, and that, 
ended it all as far as he was concerned. So 
he galloped up the avenue at Templemore in 
desperate haste, eager to see the woman he was 
bent upon making his wife. 

Lord Templemore was at home, and made 
some graceful apologies for the absence of his 
sister and two of her daughters 

“One of the girls is in the rose-garden, I 
believe,” observed his lordship, after a little 
desultory conversation. 
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“Which one? Do you know?” asked his 
guest, quickly. 

“Kate, I believe,” replied her uncle 
‘Would you like to go and join her?” 

“TI shonld very much,” replied the young 
man with unmistakable alacrity. “We were 
such excellent friends last year in town. I 
trust our friendship may be renewed on the 
same charming terms.” 

“Humph!” was all the old nobleman said, 
yet a queer smile curved his sarcastic mouth, 
as Eustace hurried towards the rose-garden, 
where a glimpse of a white dress could be 
seen now and again. 

Lady Kate was standing by « rose-tree, her 
white jewelled-fingers flashing here and there 
amongst its green leaves as she rifled it of its 
choicest blossoms.’ The sun shone down on 
her bare golden head and white flawless skin, 
lingered lovingly in the dark blue eyes, tinged 
her delicate cheek with a pink colour like the 
tint in a sea-shell, surrounded her with a sort 
of halo, a glory that gave her beauty an un- 
earthly splendour. ats 

‘Lady Kate, do you remember me?” said 
the young man eagerly, as he stood before her 
with extended hand. 

“Ves, perfectly, Mr. Wycherley,” she re- 
plied with easy grace. “I have an excellent 
memory.” 

“T am so glad. I was afraid you had for- 
gotten me.” 

e Wh ? ” 


She asked the question coolly in her low 
well-bred tones, while her eyes sought his ques- 
tioning, with none of that soft shyness that 
distinguished poor Louva’s looks. 

“Tt is some time since we met.” 

“Whose fault is that?” she queried gaily, 
for he had promised to return to London and 
visit them, but had broken that promise as he 
broke many others, and the cause of his doing 
so, was a French actress, a woman with a vile 
temper, a bold handsome face, and not a shred 
of reputation, who fascinated him for a while 
and chained him to her side in Paris all through 
the winter, making him forget everything e'se 
while the spell lasted and he basked in the 
sunshine of her bought smile: 

“ My fault,” he admitted at once with grace- 
ful frankness. “ Urgent private affairs took me 
abroad and kept mo there, a most reluctant 
exile. I did not return to Engiand until after 
Christmas.” 

“So I was told,” she remarked, a curious 
inflexion in her voice which somehow or other 
impressed him unpleasantly. “And after?” 

“After I heard you were in Scotland with 
Douglas of Craigmuir’s people.” 

(uite correct. We were there unti) May.” 

“Well, don’t you see,’ he went on a little 
desperately for her calm, cool, critical look em- 
barrassed him. “I couldn’t come after you 
there.” 

“No.” 

“T don't know the Douglas's.” 

“Yam aware of that. They are very exclu- 
sive. 

There was something very insolent in this 
speech, for 1) seemed to imply that he was 
beneath the level of her Scotch friends ac- 
quaintances and guests, but he passed it over 
w thout remark or comment. 

“T have been longing to see you, Lady Kate,” 
he said, with a certain amount of ardour, for 
she was very fair to look upon, and Lord 
‘Yemplemore was a Cabinet Minister, and Eus- 
tace was ambitious. 

“Really?” she laughed, incredulously, 

“Yes ; really. Don’t you believe me?” 

“T am sorry to be rude, yet I must be honest 
and say I do not, she rep‘ed, cooly tucking a 
rose into the. bosom of her dress. 

“JT have really. We were such good friends 
last "85 We had so many pleasant hours 
tovetker. 

‘And how many pleasant hours had you with 
other women last season?” she asked. 

‘None that were as pleasant to me as those 
passed in your society, he declared, boldly. 

; a Mr. Wycher'ey,” she smiled, incredu- 
ously. 


“Tt is a fact, surely, Lady Kate you know 
that I loved you then, that I love you now 
most devotedly,” he said, in tender tones try- 
ing to imprison her slender white fingers in 


“I know nothing of the sort,” she retorted, 
quickly, “and I must request you not to speak 
to me in such terms!” ie 

“Why not? Have I not every lover's privi- 
lege of pleading my cause, that cause which is 
so near my heart?’ 

“Because I only accord Sir Marcus Grafton 
that privilege,” she told him, a malicious little 
sparkle in her blue eyes. 

“Sir Marcus Grafton,” he repeated, in some 
bewilderment. 

“ Yes.” 

“Who és he?” j 

His lips quivered as he put the question, and 
his cheek grew pale. 

“My affianced husband.’ 

“Lady Kate!” he exclaimed, looking over- 
whelmed with anger and mortification. 

“Tt isafact. We were engaged last October, 
and we are to be married next month, at the 
end of the season.” 

“Then you were only fooling me?” he cried, 
furiously. 

“T never for 2 moment imagined you wou'd 
take a fool’sh flirtation au sericur,” she re- 
plied. 

“It was something more than a flirtation.” 

“Not in my eyes,” with o haughty uplifting 
of the regal head. 

“T thought you cared for me?” 

“You were wrong.” 

“You are heartless! 

“Not at all. One must amuse oneself,” she 
| laughed, coolly. 

“How could you be so cruel, Lady Kate?” 
“How could you be go ridiculous, Mr. 
| Wycherley, as to mistake an affair of a season 
| for a serious and lasting matter?” 

“TY have never been so much mistaken in a 





i] 
| woman before.” 

| “ Possibly not. Only I have no doubt many 
| women have been mistaken in you.” 

| “What do I care if they have been?” 

| “And what do 7 care if you have been : 
| “Nothing at all. You are heartless.” 

| By no means.” 

| “T say you are.” 

“Sir Marcus wi:l tell you I am loving and 
affectionate to the last degree. Ask him?” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind, and I only 
hope you will never feel as miserable as you 
have made me feel to-day.” 

“T hope not, I'm sure; you do look rather 
wretched.” 

“That pleases your vanity. Good-bye!” 
offering his hand sulkily. 

“Won't you stay and see mother?” 

“No, thank you ; I’m not in the humour for 
talking common-places.” 

“Well, good-bye, then. T hope the next time 
we meet you will be in a better temper.” 

“And I hope we shall never meet again?” 
with which ungracious speech he turned away, 
and, mounting his horse, he rode off to West- 
court at a break-neck' pace, feeling that, his luck 
was not in the ascendant, for, between the 
woman who loved him and the woman who did 
not love him, he was in an awkward fix, and 
didn’t quite see his-way out of the matter com- 
fortably. 

His equanimity was further disturbed.on his 
arrival at Westcourt by its young master’s 
badinage. 

“Well, Eustace, what luck?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” growled his cousin. 

“Ts the lady willing?” :’ 

“Haven't asked her,” he replied,-.savagely, 
telling the lie without a shade of comypunction, 
for Louva’s eyes were fixed on his sac 

“Sorry for that, aren't. we, Louva?” said 
Wat, cheerily, for, guessing how the land lay, 
and how sore the child's heart was, he had 
been trying all day assiduously to cheer her 
up, and make her forget his scamp of a cous:n. 
“We were looking forward to a wedding.” 

“Yes,” she said in low tones. 





‘| natured ! ” 








“Then I am afraid you will be disappointed,” 
sneered Kustace ; “at any rate, as far as I am 
concerned, tor I have no intention of marrying 
at present. If you want wedding festivities, 
you had better get them up yourselves.” 

“Perhaps we shall,” retorted Wat, stealing 
@ covert glanceat Louva, for she looked so 
pale and sad. He pitied her immensely, and 
would have done anything to have helped her 
over this trial of the heart which threatened to 
shadow her young life. 

“Wish you joy,” snapped Wycherley. 

“What are you going to do?” continued 
Wilson, who knew when Eustace was in his 
present frame of mind that he invariably left 
the Court. 

“ Go abroad.” 

“Where to?” 

“All round the world. Anywhere!” 

“That will take you a long time.” ‘ 

» “That won't matter. If only I weren't ‘so 
confoundedly poor, I would start to-night for 
America!” 

“Want of money need not stop you,” said 
Walter én a low tone, crossing over to him, and 
bending down to whisper in his ear. “TI will 
be your banker. Let me know how mach you 
want to start with. Come and talk it over in 
the smoking-reom.” 

They went, and as‘ one young man was 
eager to leave England for reasons that are 
pretty well known to the reader, and the other 
young man was anxious to get him out of Eng- 
and for reasons best known to himself, they 
soon arranged matters satisfactorily; and on 
the following day Eustacé, after taking a brief 
farewell of his mother, and a briefer and more 
constrained one of Louva, drove off in the 
phaeton with Wat to catch the London express 
at Stanhope, which was to be his first step on 
the road to America, where he declared he 
meant to stay for some years. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Well really, I can hardly believe that 
Eustace is coming home at last,” said Mrs. 
weeny: reperusing the letter she held in her 


“Tt is about time he did,” remarked Walter 
Wilson, with alittle wry grimace, for the de 
mands made upon his generosity and purse 
during the last three years by his cousin, had 
been more frequent than pleasant. 

“T think so. It really is too bad, Wat, the 
way he has bled you. You are. too good- 


“Not at all!” exclaimed the: young man. 
“SVhen does he reach England?” 

“On the 13th, and intends coming here on 
the 15th.” 

“'The night of the ball?” 

“Yes. Would you rather he did not come 
here, Wat?” asked his aunt, throwing an 
anxious glance at him. 

“Certainly not. Let him come by all means. 
Of course, he looks upon Westcourt as his 
home.” 

“He won't be able to do that after next 
month. Louva would not like it.” 

a I don’t think she would care a bawbee 
now. 

“She might.” 

“Just possible, not probable. She has 
changed very much, has she not?” 

“ Wonderfully. She is not like the child of 
three years back.” 

“No, indeed. There is nothing left of the 
awkward, plain little girl who arrived here 
that cold h day.” ' 

“Tt is all-thanks to your training and care.” 

“ And her natural ability, Wat. There was 
good soil to. work upon, and I always thought 
she would grow up good-looking.” ° 

“So do I. ustace was of a different 
opinion.” re fp 

“ He. will utly surprised.” 

“He ought to be.” Toei 

“He will hardly know her.” 

“ The eyes have not changed.” 

“No. But everything else has.” 

“True, and improved.” 
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“There, she is a up the drive,” said 
Mrs. Wycherley, su y, “don't you think 
you had better go and meet her and tell her.” 

“Yes, I will!” 

And catching up-his Lat with alacrity, the 

oung man went out and joined Louva, and 
irs. 'ycherley watched the two young people 
savntering along with loving eyes. 

A fortnight later, when Eustace Wycherley 
arrived at Westeourt, he found that there was 
to be a large ball that evening, and the place 
in confusion. 

It was e/ght when he arrived, and he only 
saw his r and Wat. Louva was non est, 
and he did not trouble his head to ask after 
her, only ate some dinner in solitary state and 
then went upstairs to dress. 

Most of the guests had arrived when he went 
dewn, and dancing was going on with great 
vigour in the large drawing-room. 

In the hall his mother was receiving late 
arrivals. On her right hand stood Wat, and 
on ber left a tall and very beautiful young 
lady, in a long, trailing gown of dead white 
silk, that set off the creamy skin admirably, 
and threw wp the dark auburn hair that was 
twisted in a coronal round the small head, and 
framed a face piquant, fascinating, attractive, 
lighted by a pair of grey eyes that shone like 
stare 

For a moment he wondered who she was, 
and then told himself he was a fool not to 
have known Leuva. And yet what a different 
Louva! 

Three years of careful training, perfect 
dressing, and the natural transition from the 
awkward age of fifteen to the womanly one of 
nearly nineteen had done wonders. 

The groundwork still remained, but all that 
was displeasing had disappeared. 

Her skin was beautifully fair, her hair had 
darkened considerably, her figure had filled 
out, her wrists rounded, every movement, every 
gesture wus full of a refined grace; and held a 
singular charm for the world-weary, hypercriti- 
cal man. 

He could not take his eyes off her fresh, 
beautiful face, and watched her eagerly. 

. He saw she received no end of homage and 

“idulition, that she was more sought after and 
courted than any other woman in the room, 
and he burned with a strong desire to make 
her eyelids droop once more beneath his glance, 
her cheeks glow, her eyelids quiver. 

His opportunity came at last, towards the 
end of the evening. aa 

Only the briefest: greeting had @x- 
dines between them. She had been so 
surrounded and sought after. 

Now, however, she stood alone by the 
window, gazing out at the landscape flooded 
with moonlight. 

“Louva, will you come out for a turn on 
the terrace?” he asked, approaching her, “It 
will be cooler than in here.” 

“Yes, it will,” she agreed, taking the arm 
he offered, and pacing beside him, her—white 
dress falling in shimmering folds around her, 
the roses at. her breast exhaling a faint, sweet 

rfume that intoxicated his senses with their 

eavy, subtle odour. 

He looked at her, passionate longing in his 
eyes, and wished he could read some conscious- 
ness of those bygone days in her sweet face. 

“Louva,” he said, suddenly, pressing her 
hand to his side, “I wonder do you remem- 
ber?” 

“Remember what?” she asked, with perfect 
self-possession. 

“The old happy days,’ he replied, with 
almost unconscious ardour in his tones. 

“To what old happy days do you allude?” 


* Those we spent together here. Do you ever 
give them a thought?” 
“Sometimes. I have a good memory, 


Eustace.” 


“I am glad of it. I would not like you to 
forget them, ; 





“Would you not?’ 

“No; though I was a fool in those days.” 

“Don’t abuse yourself,’ she advised him, 
calmly. “You will always find plenty of 
enemies ready to do. that.” 

“T was though.” 

“ Why? ” 

“I didn’t value your love as I should, 
Leuva.” 

“ Didn't you?” 

“No; and you did love me, did you not, 
childie?”” he queried, very tenderly, trying to 
look into the starry eyes that were so persist- 
tently turned) away. 

“I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t know?” he repeated in surprise, and 
with considerable chagrin, which he could not 
conceal. 

“No. I have not analysed my feelings sufti- 
ciently to be able to decide certainly. But I 


am inclined to think that [, like you, was a | 


fool then.” 

* Louva,.” 

“Yes, a fool. Those were my salad days, 
you know. I was only a school girl, inexperi- 
enced, impressionable, and I believe any man 
with a good-looking face would have impressed 
me at that time as much as you did.” 

“ Your words hurt me, Louva,” he said, try- 
ing to speak plaintively. 

“Do they?” ‘ 

“Yes, I have hoped so much you would be 
glad to see me back again,” which was an 
atrocious untruth, for he had never thought 
about it at all. 

“TI hardly see why I should be.” 

“ Because of my love for you, childie.” 

“Your love! Did it ever exist for me, 
Eustace?” with a keen glance at him from 
the lovely eyes. 

“Tt did, it does,” he rejoined eagerly, clasp- 
ing the hand that rested lightly on his arm. 
“T offer you the whole devotion of my heart, 
as deep, as firm a love as ever man offered 
woman. Oh, Louva, tell me you love me still, 
tell me you will be my wife?” he implored, 
passionately. 

She released her hand from his clasp, and 
stood facing him, tae moonbeams bathing her 
in their silvery rad:ance. 

“No,” she said in firm co’d tones, “I can- 
not tell you that. I cannot throw away a 
reality for a shadow. I am going to marry a 
man who honestly and truely loves me, who has 
done so ever since he hag known me, whom I 
respect and——” 

“ And do not love, Louva?” 

“Whom I do love, even as he loves me. Who 
has been my friend, my stay, my support in 
every sorrow, to whom I would give the word 
did 1 possess it.’ 

“Louva! You have forgotten me. 

“ Yoa are right. ‘ One fire burns out another’s 
burning!’ A-true and honourable love has 
banished all memory of the false one. The mis- 
take of my g-rlhood is rectified.” 

“And who is your affianced husband?” he 
asked in low, hoarse tones, while a wave of 
> and remorse for his past folly swept over 

im. 

“Your cousin Walter Wilson.” 

“He has won, I have lost. Well, I hope 
you'll be happy: He is a sterling fellow, and 
deserves his fortune. Good-bye Louva, 
Heaven bless you,” and he left her, and walked 
away into the shadows of the park, and Wat 
coming to look for her just then found her 
alone, and drew her into his embrace, a willing 
prisoner, for she laid her head on his breast, 
and twining her white arms about his throat 
nestled close to him murmuring, “ Walter, my 
dearest, you know I love you!” 

“Yes dearest,” he said softly, “I know it, I 
feel sure your heart is a'l mine.” 

“Tt is,” she told him, with impassioned fer 
vour. “It is yours now, and for ever until it 
ceases to beat.” 

“My darling.” 

And he drew her closer to him, and held her 
as though he never meant to let her go again. 

(vH8 END. | 


» 





Society °¢ 


“WE are fortunately able to give,” says the 
World, “an unqualified contradiction to the 
warming rumours which havo recently been 
circulated regarding the health of His Majesty 
the King. We have special and conclusive 
reasons for knowing that they are wholly un- 
| founded, and destitute alike of justification or 
excuse.” This statement will be welcomed, for 
the “ alarming rumours ” have been heard every- 
where. In view of the imperial imporiance of 
the King’s well-being it is lamentable that 
random assertions of his 
made. 





iliness should be 


THE spreading of ramlom assertions about the 
King’s health hesa parallel in the reports which 
| Were spread concerning the imaginary ‘ilnessds 


; tite 


of Queen Victoria before she cama to 
Alarming rumours spread through all 


throne. 
classes of society, and found their way into the 
few newspapers, and it was freely said that she 
could never live to be crowned. Asan example 
of the curious nature of some of the rumours, 
the “ Times,” on tho day after Coronation Day, 
gravely reported that a grey goose had been 
seen winging its way over Hyde Park along 
| the route of the procession, and that several 
| tadion were very much perturbed by it, om 
nouncing to their friends that surely now “ the 
| Queen—-God bless ber, poor dear! cannot long 
' ” 





| survive 
| Queen Aexanpra has several favourite 
| churches in London besides the Chapel Royal 
| and the German Chapel. In the afternoon she 
and her daughters very frequently go quietiy 
to St. Anne’s, Soho, when the Lenten musical 
services are held, and All Saints, Margaret 
Street, is another church she appreciates, as 
well as the less ornate services of Christ Chureh, 
Down Street. The Royal Family never attend 
evening service in London, but often do so at 
Sandringham 


Tae children of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales are perfectly free and unaffected 
bright, even boisterous, but always well 
behaved and obedient. There is a funny story 
told of how the young Princes were having 
their photographs taken one day, and thei 
knowledge of the camera being naturally some- 
| what limited, it did not occur to them that 
when the photographer put his head under the 
black cloth he was watching them through tl» 
lens. The result was that whenever the man 
disappeared they tried, without making any 
noise, to push each other ont of their plwes, 
but as soon as the operator put up hiv he 
| once more there was a rigidity as of graven 
images, combined with an almost angelic ex 
pression of innocence quite unsurpassed. That 
is your true “boy,” even if he be a Prince 

Aone those who have received invitations 
to the Coronation ie Mise Knudsen, Qnecn 
Alexandra’s old governess. It was Miss Kuud 
sen who first taught the Queen English, and she 
afterwards instructed the young Princes in the 
Danish language. The late Duke of Clarence 
had a great affection for her, and it is pertly 
on this account that the Queen ig so fond of 
her. Her Majesty’s first question when shi 
goes to Copenhagen is, “ Where is Matilda” ” 
and she often goes to see her without giving 
her any warning. On one of these surprise 
visits Queen Alexandra found her old governes 
in the midst of all the horrors of spring-clean- 
ing, a» holland apron tied over her dress, a 
workman on a ladder, and all the furniture 
| turned upside down. Miss Knudsen was quite 

overcome, but the Queen, with her usual tact, 

made light of it all, telling her friend that she 
looked quite charming, Miss Kundsen is very 
conservative in her ways, adhering to the 
| fashions of her youth and still wearing her hair 
in a brown net. She is very diminutive in 


ul 








stature, and lives in a pretty house in Copen- 
hacen, filled with souvenirs of her old pupils. 
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WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 


Author of “ Flower of Fate,” “ Unseen Fires,” 
etc., etc. 


— 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS. CHAPTERS 


Lord Greville and a eee of friends are yachting, 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours, His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from the 
rest of the party,and Lord Greville, feeling anxious, has 
ond in search of him. While strolling round a less 
requented part of the town he is stopped by an 
apparently friendless woman, who asks for assistance, 
which is readily given. Among Lord Greville’s friends 
on board the Peart is tone Archdale, who has met 
with an accident, which detains her for several days. 
Arriving in England, Greville finds that Mrs. Archdale 
and her daughters have arranged to stay very close to 
his own seat in Yorkshire. Mrs, Archdale plays her 
cards so a that in the end Greville proposes to 
Ione, despite the protest of his friend Dick Fraser. 
This marriage was a- mistake, and almost spoils Lord 
Greville’s life. The memory of the woman he be- 
friended is always with him, and turns out to be his 
good angel. As Mary Arbuthnot, she has become a 
tamous singer, and it is eventually made plain that the 
dark page in her life was her marriage and subsequent 
desertion by the scoundrel Paul Angelotti. 








CHAPTER XXXTI. 
Dick Fraser was away from England for 
several months, and Christmas was close at 


hand when he found himself in the crowded, | 


dirty London streets again. 

His long absence had done him good. Mary 
was not forgotten. What man ever forgets his 
real first love? But he was cured of the wild- 
ness of his desire, the intensity of his longing. 
He hod taught himself the hard lesson of be- 
lieving her when she told him, though they lived 
a hundred years, hope she could give him 
none. 

As he drove to his old chambers he passed 
the end of Green Street, and half checked the 
cab and ahghted at the door of the little house, 
but the thought was only momentarily, and 
he drove on. 

_He had returned to Eng'and a barbarian as 
far as news was concerned. He had been out 
shooting in the western states, living for weeks 
at a time without a paper or a letter, and he 
had travelled home quickly, scarce giving him- 
self time to open a journal or look at a book. 
He had sent a cable to Greville to announce 
his return, and after dinner Dick sallied forth 
to find his cousin. 

He inquired at the big house, but learnt that 
his lordship was probably at the club, and that 
her ladyship was gone to the Riviera, and in- 
tended to be away al! the winter. 

Dick look thoughtful as he drove to Greville’s 
various clubs, and his brows suddenly con- 
tracted in a frown as he came face to face with 
his cousin round a corner. 

Was this thin, grave-foced man, with the 
dark circles under his eyes, and the silver 
threads in the fair hair, his handsome cousin 
Greville! Greville who had been wont to say 
laughingly of himself that he would never grow 
out of his boyhood! Greville, whose mother 
had worshipped and admired with a maternal 
peide that was indeed justifiable as far as her 
“bonny” eon was concerned !. Dick felt miser- 
able all at once. 

He grasped his cousin’s hand in silence. 

“It is a sight for sore eyes to see you back 


| 
| 





again, Dick, old a. Hreville said. “We | 
y 


have missed you awfully—more than words can 
tell. Had a good time, old boy?” 

“Yes, in a rough knock-about sense,” Dick 
answered, speaking mechanically. He had not 
recovered from the shock of seeing Greville so 
changed. It was like looking on the wraith of 


the man he had known so well and loved so | 


dearly. 

‘You didn’t knock against Dun?” He went 
out the tag end of November,” Greville said 
hurried'y. He plunged into any sort of con- 
versation. Hoe had caught Dick's eyes looking 
at him, ‘and he dreaded the remark that wes 
common enough nowadays on his altered looks. 

By-and-by Creville said, 





| regained her composure. 


“T must show up at the Duchess’s. She has 
a small gathering. Imagine at this time of the 
year! Chiefly political, I think. Wil! you 
come, old chap?” 

Dick assented, and they drove through the 
cold night discussing American sport with 
energy. 

Winter and Ohr'stmas as it very nearly was, 
there wag quite a goodly crowd at the Duchess 
of Perth’s reception. 

Greville was buttonholed by some excited 
member of Parliament, and Dick with a smile 
strolled through the big rooms, being warmly 
greeted on all hands, and coming to a standstill 
all at once before a girl who was leaning 
against the siatue, gazing across at a ‘woman 
seated in another corner. She never moved as 
Dick stopped; but at the first sound of his 
voice her whole being started as by an electric 
shock, and a rush of colour flamed in her cheeks, 
making her quite pretty. 

“ Miss Gall has grown too grand to remem- | 
ber old friends!” Dick said lightly, and then | 
he was surprised to feel a thrill of intense | 
pleasure go through his heart at the sight of | 
that unfeigned delight. 

“Mr. Fraser!” Esther said, almost in- | 
audibly. She shook hands with him, and he | 
noticed that she was trembling in every limb. 
He held ler hand in both his, and looked into | 
her big, earnest, honest brown eyes, that had 
that dumb pleading look one sees ‘in some 
animals, 
a little. 

“Are you glad to see me back ?” he asked, 
involuntarily. 

He knew she was glad, but, man like, he 
wanted to hear her say so. 

“Very!” Esther said, quietly. (There was 
no emphasis on the word, but it was full of 
ecnviction.) She drew her hands away and 
“When did you 





The pleasure in his heart deepened | 


arrive ?” 

“Come and git here, and let me tell you all | 
about it, and then I can hear your news.” 

They went to the corner he indicated. 

“T expect my companion will think me an 
extraordinary individual. He went to fetch a 
political pamphlet for me to read, and when 
he returns be will find me vanished,”’ Esther 
said, relapsing into her old manner. 

“JT am much better than a political pamph- 
let,” Dick said, audaciously. 

Esther laughed, and made some sharp re- 
mark; but the colour was lingering in her 
cheeks and the light in her eyes. It was so 
good to see him again—so good ! 

“T expect you know all our news,” she said, 
after a while. 
“T require to be taught everything, from 
the alphabet upwards,” Dick answered. “ And 
first, Miss Gall, I am going to be impertinent, 
and ask you what was troubling you when I 
broke your thoughts just now. Will you for- 

give me for asking this 7” 

“T was thinking of Mary, and wishing-——” 

“Wishing what ?” Dick asked gently. 

“That it was not a sin to long to kill that 
man!” There was sincerity and passion in 
Esther's voice. 

Dick looked af her in silence for a moment, 
then’ he said quietly, 

“{ have, indeed, much to learn. Tell me, 
Miss Gall, is there fresh trouble in Mrs. Arbuth- 
not’s life ?” 

Esther looked at him suddenly in surprise. 

“You did not hear then?” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ You do not know ?” 

“I have heard nothing; I know nothing,” 
Dick said again. 





Esther sighed quickly, and then, as briefly 
as possible, told him all that had occurred to 
her darling since he had been away. 

With Dick she had no hesitation. She 
spoke freely and openly of Mary’s story from | 
the very beginning. 

“ And she went back to him of her own free | 
will?” Dick asked, in a subdued voice. | 

He was startled beyond measure by the news | 
and by the confirmation of his doubt about | 
Angelotti. | 


Esther shook her head. 

“No! no! She dreaded him, she loatied 
him; she shrinks from him now when he 
comes near her. He forced her to do this by 
some means, I can never discover what.” 

“ And she is unhappy ? ” 

“ Look at her,” Esther said, brokenly. “She 
seems to be fading before my eyes! She 
fears and loathes him 90! He has done all 
he can to insult and hurt her since she has 
been with him! Oh! I cannot tell you what 
he has not done!- She has made over all 
her money to him; she has given him control 
of everything—he is making hay of it all.” 

Dick muttered something between ‘his lips 
and clenched his hands. The sight- of Mary's 
face, the thought of such mental misery as 
Esther drew, appalled him, and the pain in 
her voice went to his heart of hearts. 

“He is here to-night?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

His whole being revolted agains} meeting 
this man and leaving him unpunished. 

Esther dashed her handkerchief ovef her 


| eyes. 


“ He ‘3 at Monte Carlo, losing her money in 
thousands !” 

Monte Carlo! Why did Dick suddenly 
frown, and a vague presentiment of evil come 
over him? He could not tell at that moment. 

“Why was I not here! He had no claim 
upon her; it was desertion. 1 would never 
have permitted it!” 

“Tf you had been‘at home everything would 
have been weil, of course,” Esther said, quite 
unconsciously ; but Dick coloured with pleasure 
at the sincer-ty of her voice. 

“She must be helped now. It is not too 
late. It wants a man to deal with a brute like 
this. Good Heavens!” Dick added, almost to 
himself. “What a clever scoundrel he has 
been! How he imposed on us all!” 

“T have begged Mary to leave him. I have 
tried by every means in my power to get her 
to do this, but she refuses. I begin to think 
he must have threatened her, and yet,” Esther 
said, firmly, “ Mary is no coward. I do not 
think she fears death in any form or shape!” 

“ Perhaps be has threatened to injure some- 
one e'se,”” Dick»said, involuntarily. 

Esther looked at him. 

“J never thought of that,” she said, slowly. 
All at once a light seemed to break in upon 
her, and things grew clearer, but she was silent. 
If this thought that had come suddenly were 
true it explained everything, but it was Mary’s 
secret, and she must guard it while she had 
breath in her body. 


“ Mary will be so glad to see you,” she said, 


| when she spoke again. “ Will you come across 


to her now, Mr. Fraser?” 

Dick rose, and they walked towards the 
corner where Mary sat. 

She gave a little cry of pleasure as she saw 
him, and her appearance gave him the same 
shock as he had fe‘t when he saw Greville. She 
had grown so fragile, beautiful as an angel, 
but so white and wan. 

“It is good to see you,” she said, and there 
was a little break in her voice. Yes, it was 
good to let her eyes rest on Dick. So tender, 
so courteous, so manly, so true, and then he 
was near and dear to that other one on whom 
she dared not let her eyes look. 

He sat down beside her and began to talk to 
her almost tenderly, while Esther stood beside 


| them, feeling as though the sun had burst 


through the dull grey mist that had been clos- 
ing round them, bringing warmth and [fe in 
its gory, and all this because Dick had come 
ack. 

While they were talking quietly a man came 
hurrying up to them. It was Greville. His 
face was ful] of emotion, and there were tears 
in his eyes. 

Dick rose involuntarily, and Mary’s heart 
contracted with pain. 

“What is it, old fellow?” Dick asked, 
quickly. 

Otho died 


“My mother has sent for me. 


this afternoon!” Greville answered, huskily. 


thre 
Oth 
jit! 
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“Otho dead! Poor little chap!” 

Mary’s head drooped on her fair white 
throat, A sudden rush of tears blinded her. 
Otho dead! Pretty, gentle, loving Otho! A 
little chord seemed snapped. She shivered with 
sudden pain. Greville spoke a few hurried 
words to his cousin, and Esther put her hand 
on Mary’s shoulder. 

“TI will come with you,” Dick said, after a 
moment. 

Greville paused, and then said slowly, and 
with some difficulty, 

“No, Dick, 1 do not need you there. I 
have a favour to ask you. Will you start at 
once for Monte Carlo, and escort my wife home 
to Barrackbourne? 1 shall just catch the mid- 
night train to Yorkshire.’ 

“T leave first thing ‘n the morning,” Dick 
replied, promptly. 

Grevi.le thanked him by a word, and then he 
sat down beside Mary, while the other two 
moved a little apart. 

Greville put out his hand and took her 
slender gloved one in his, holding it firmly for 
a moment, 

“Don’t grieve, Mary,” he said. He had never 
once addressed her by Ange‘otti’s name. He 
spoke in a low vo‘ce that went to her very 
heart. “* The child is at rest. He has suffered 
terribly lately. It would be cruel to wish him 
- back. Will you come to my mother if she 
asks for you?” 

Mary raised her pa‘e face to his and looked 
at him for one instant in silence. 

“You know I will!” her quivering Ups 
answered, 

“Heaven bless you!” Greville said. 

Suddenly, passionately, he stooped his head, 
and pressed his lips to her hand, then rose 
quickly, and with a hand-clasp to Esther and a 
nod to Dick he was gone. 

Mary subdued her emotion as wel! as she 
could, and in a few moments she rose to go. 

“You will come and see me the earliest 
opportunity?” she said to Dick, as they 
parted. . “Kind, good friend, I baye need of 
your sympathy and comfort!” ‘ 

“ You shall have both, dear!” Dick 
answered, tenderly. ‘ Good-night.” 

He put her into the brougham and then 
turned to Esther. 

“We must take care of her, you and I!” he 
said, as he held her hand in both h's. “ Look 
for-me in a few days, Esther.” 

And then they were driven away; and 
Dick rushed back to his chambers and told his 


man to call him very early the next morning, and | 
to have a portmanteau packed in time to catch | 


* the first train to Dover, en route for the Riviera. 

Dick’s heart was heavy enough as he started 
on his journey the next morning. 

The thought of the little dead child, of his 
aunt’s grief, of Greville’s worn, changed face 
and troubled manner, were things that touched 
him very nearly, and the~memory of Mary’s 
misery put the last straw to the whole. 

“Thank Heaven, Esther ig with her!” he 
said to himself, heartily, as he sat back in the 
railway carriage and folded his rug about him. 

It was strange how Esther remaived in his 
thoughts. _ 

She took form in all that was honest, -reli- 
able, comforting, and Dick felt again and again 
the sincere pleasure that had come when he had, 
stood before the girl, and watched the colour 
light up her face and shine én her eyes. 

Yes, it was a distinct pleasure to think of 
Esther in the midst of al that was unhappy 
and perplexing. 

His dream of the past year seemed to fade 
in the distance. His love for Mary was no 
longer the love of a man who casts his whole 
life into his hope. Hs love now was grown 
into the tender. protecting care and affection of 
a brother and a friend. 

He had everything to learn of what had 
gone. He had received only the barest sketch 
of Mary’s story, but his heart burned as he 
remembered her, and realised that she was in 
the hands of such a man as Ange'otti. 

He pondered long over the reason of Mary’s 
consent to all her husband demanded, but being 











aman, he did not possess enough intuit’on to 
arrive at the truth, and if he had, the thought 
of her hopeless love would have only deepened 
his sorrow and sympathy for a life that should 
have been so sweet, and was go sad! 





CHAPTER XXXU. 


Dick was absent barely a week. On his 
return from the Continent he went direct to 
Yorkshire. He was just in time to follow the 
Lttle Earl to the grave. He spoke no word to 
Greville til they had returned from the 
funeral. Then, with a glance, he called 
Greville into the library, and shut the door. 

“You wonder to see me alone,” he said, 
grave y, yet almost tenderly. It hurt him to 
have to deal his cousin a blow of any sort. 

“Tone refused to accompany me. In fact, she 
denied me admittance, and when I insisted on 
seeing her she.said so much that was impossi- 
ble, for me to hear that I had no choice but to 
leave her.” He paused a moment. “ You must 


go over yourself, Greville. She will recognise | 


, 


your authority if she refuses to see mine. 

Grevil-e was sitting beside the table. Facing 
him was the big couch where Mary had la‘n 
that night nearly a year ago. Ah! he knew 
and understood now the reason and the cause 
of that strange fainting fit. His mother, in her 
half wild grief, had let the story of Ione’s 
cruelty to the child who was now dead escape 
her over-charged heart. 

“T will go to Paris to-night,” he said, in a 
du‘l sort of way. “I—I must see her mother, 
‘f possible, before I see her. Dick, old fellow, 
you were right enough that day. If I had 
only listened to you; but I was blind. And 
then I thought she loved me. I know I joved 
her in a way—not in the best or purest way— 
for she touched my senses and infatuated me 
as with a sort of madness. I see it al! so clearly 
now!” Greville went on, in the same heavy 
way. “Looking back I wonder at my own 
folly, but she seemed so young, 90 simple, so 
innocent, I would have as soon believed evi! of 
my mother as of my w-fe. My blindness did 
not last long, Dick. You read her so well. 
You will understand it was not possible for 
her to live with me long before some trait of 
her true character developed itself. It is all 
a long, weary, hideous story. Have many men 
made such a mistake as I have done, I wonder? 


I hope to Heaven there are few as miserab-e | 
Pe gown, when they heard the sound of footsteps 


as I!” 

“Rouse yourself, Greville, dear old fellow! I 
know Ione is foolish, va‘n, selfish, with, per- 
haps, not too much heart; but she is young 


She will grow better. She cannot be who_ly | 
b ” 


ad ! 

Greville looked. down at the table before 
him. When he spoke his voice was low, and 
searcely distinguishable. 

“Ti—if I could only think that, Dick. If I 
could only think that!” 

Dick put his hand on his cousin’s shoulder. 

“Speak.out to me, Greville. There is some- 
thing on your mind. You can trust me, you 
know me of old.” 

Greville turned, and took his cousin’s two 
hands in his. 

“TI thought I had come to the worst,” he 
said brokenly, ‘“ when—when she d sgraced her- 
se f openly over Angelotti.. You were not here. 
You were spared much, Dick. You are a true 
scion of our race. You would have suffered 
as I have suffered, as my mother suffered. Yeu 
know—you have heard of the marriage that 
has existed all this time. When I think of the 
devil that man has been I—I am not master of 
myself, Dick.” ‘He took his hands away, and 
rose, walking to and fro slowly. 

“Tone is your wife, and must me | you,” 
Dick said, as quietly as he could. “ Grevi-le, 
it is not the time to think of the world. Better 
far that you should take matters into your 
own hands, and enforce your authority, than 
you should be made the laughing-stock of those 
who are as reckless and wicked as Ione her- 
self.” y 

Grevil'e stood by the fire, gazing into it. 




















sad to 


“Countess of Barrackbourne!” he 
himself, “and at what a price!” 
A deadly sickness came over him now, as he 


stood in the library talking to Dick. He had 
opened his heart at last to some one, 

Dick was silent, too, for some time. 

“Shall I come with you?” he asked after 
& pause. 

Greville put out his hand. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ You will be a com 
fort to me, Dick. I--I feel il!l—sick at heart. 
My very courage and strength seem to desert 
me. I am a changed man.” 

Dick held his hand in silence 

What comfort could he speak, what hope 
could he urge, knowing, as he did, the hope- 
lessness of the case? Words were useless. 
Silence spoke all he could say. 

His short visit to the south of France had 
shown him that Ione possessed neither tact, 
worldly wisdom, nor even common decency, 
Her infatuation for Paul was becoming a fait 
accompli. The scandal was recognised ag old; 
it would have been put on one side long 
before, as most scandals are, only that there 
was always interest and amusement ia con- 
jecturing what would be the outcome of such 
arrant: folly as Ione’s 

It was a bitterly cold Christmas. Mary 
was so delicate and looked so fragile that 
“sther was dreadfully anxious. During Paul's 
absence she had come and taken up her abode 
in Green Street. Paul had refused to let the 
girl remain with his wife, and Mary and 
Esther had had to meet almost by stealth. 
But now he was away Esther boldly took the 
bull by the horns. 

“If he wishes to turn me out let him use 
force,” she said, and she set her figure squarely. 
“T fancy he will not get the better of me, 
Mary.” 

But Dick had gone abroad again with Gre- 
vile; and although he wrote very often it 
was not poss’ble he could be with them as soon 
as Esther wished. 

She hardly knew what she hoped from Dick 
coming, but she had grown to think of him as 
the cleverest and sweetest man in the world, 
and hope would spring about his name. 

They were sitting together one cold, snowy 
afternoon, Mary lying back in a chair looking 
pale, but beautiful as ever in her graceful tea- 


outside. 

“A visitor!” gaid Esther 
be ? What a bore!” 

The words died on her lips as the door 
opened, and Dick came in—Dick, worn, tired, 


“Who can it 


| looking pale, and with agitation in h‘s eyes 


ind round his lips. 

Mary sprang to her feet with a low cry, and 
put her hand to ber heart. 

“There is something. You have come!” 

“Take her in your arms, Esther,” Dick 
said, tenderly, “and hold her in your heart. 
Listen to me, Mary. I-—I have come to give 
you news.” He took one of the small cold 
hands ‘n his. Mary was encircled by Esther's 
arms, but her head was erect, and her face was 
turned towards him, her eyes asking the ques- 
tions she dare not utter 

Dick held her hand tightly between his own. 
“Mary, you are a free woman,” he said 
solemnly. “Paul Angelotti is dead!” 

A quiver ran through ber slender frame. Her 
heart was beating now to suffocation. He saw 
the faint blood tint in her pale face reeede—he 
saw her body sway. 

“Give her to me,” he said hurriedly; and 
even as he spoke she reeled against him, and 
then lay in his arms insensible. 

Esther knelt beside her, as he laid her in 
the chair again. 


“Tell me all,’ she whispered, her lips 
almost as white as Mary's. “Is it true— 
true——” 


“Quite true!” Dick answered, as he bent 
over Mary tenderly. “There was a terrible 
railway accident in Spain three days ago. You 
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may have seen it. Angelotti was killed in- 
stantaneously, Beauchamp, Lady Montague, 
poor young Calcroft, were crushed almost out 
of all recognition, others are terribly injured.” 
Dick paused a moment. “ Greville’s wife will 
never walk again,” he said then, huskily. 

Esther looked up at him aghast at such 
terrible news. . 

“Lady Greville was there!” she said, call- 
ing Ione by her old name. “How awful! 
how awful! Is there no mistake? Poor 
creature—poor Lord Greville, and my darling 
too—” She turned to Mary, tears running 
down her cheeks. “I bave wished him dead 
many times ; but now—-Oh! Dick, have I been 
very wicked 7” 

Dick's answer was to put his hand on her 
bowed head. 

“I have travelled night and day,” he went 
on hurriedly. Consciousness was returning to 
Mary. “I wanted to be with you—with her 
when this came, and Greville begged me to 
come. We-—we arrived at the place of the 
accident all at once. We were following 
them—we did not know where they were. We 
might have been in another part of the country. 
It must have been Providence who led us that 
route. It—t has made an old man of Gre- 
ville,” Dick went on brokenly. “TI shall never 
forget his cry of horror and anguish when 
he saw them lifting Ione from the wreck. We 
thought her dead, too, but she lives, and 
with care will live on, poor unhappy girl 
—a cripple, helpless, and disfigured, Gre- 
ville will not leave her for a moment. He 
will bring her to England as soon as she can 
stand the journey. We are making all 
arrangements to bury Anyelotti’in a small 
cemetery that was not far distant; the other 
poor creatures will be brought home. I am 
going from you to poor Mrs. Calcroft. I think 
she will break her heart.’ 

“She is moving,” Esther said, in a hushed, 
iow way. The tale of suffering he had brought 
had utterly unnerved her. “ Let us leave her 
for a moment ; we can talk here.” They drew 
away into a corner. 


now, and yet—yet wicked as it is, oh! I could 
thank Heaven her freedom has come. I do not 
really wish him hurt or dead; I only think 
of her and of her peace. He has been a cruel 
blight on her life. How can I, loving her so 
weil, feel aught but gladness at her release?” 

Dick was holding her hand gently. He let 
her speak on, for he saw that her heart was 
full, and it was a relief. Her loyalty and 
love appealed to him, for he felt exactly the 
same towards Greville as she did for Mary. 
There was, indeed, a true and deep sympathy 
between them, a sympathy that came from the 
heart. 

“You must not let her sit and think too 
much,” he said, gently. “You are so brave 
and good. You know exactly what to do, 
Esther, and if I am any use I shall be here to 
help you.’ 

Mary’s voice came faint and low from the 
chair. 

“No,” she said, resolutely, though her ac- 
cents were weak; and as he hurried towards 
her she went on: “ We—we are together. We 
do not need you ; but he—oh! you will go back 
to him at once. I heard all you said. I did not 
faint. It was only——only a weakness. It is 
all so terrible. You will go back to him. You 
cap help him, and you may be able to help her. 
Poor, beautiful creature! Fancy never to walk 
again! Uh! surely if she has sinned her punish- 
ment must be almost more than she can bear 
Esther. We must not keep him. He must go 
at once—-at once!” 

Mary rose from her chair. Though she was 
trembling iu every limb she refused their help. 
She dragged herself across the room, and then 
paused a moment outside on the landing. Her 
bedroom was only up a fow steps, but she was 


ae | n reaching it. 
She groped her way blindly onwards, and 


when she reached her goal she flung herself 
down on her knees by the bedside. 


“T fear this shock may | 
do her harm, she is so delicate, so weak just | 








“Heaven forgive me all my _ wicked 
thoughts!” she prayed, feebly, her head fall- 
ing forward on the coverlet, “‘ and have mercy 
upon his soul!” 

When Esther came up a little later she found 
her crouched up in this position, utterly ex- 
hausted by her love and passionate weeping 
ee even to move, as her friend bent over 

er. 

Esther rang for her maid, and together they 
laid the shattered, almost senseless, form on 
the bed, touching it w:th gentle tender bands, 
as they might have touched some bruised 
flower. 

“If there is sorrow and pain now in time 
she will forget.” Esther said to herself, as she 
stood looking down on the white, silent face. 
“TIT may yet live to see you happy, my 
darling!” 


Dick obeyed her wish; and after h's few 
sorrowful visits to those who had been bereft 
of their children by this awful accident he 
made his way as speedily as possible back to 
Greville and the small Spanish hostelry, that 
was the only place to shelter the wounded and 
dying. 

It was night when he arrived, He was worn 
and weary. He asked for Greville, and his 
heart gave a great throb as he learnt that the 
Sefior was very ill, lying mad with fever on one 
of the smail hard beds. 

He asked to be led theré, and he followed a 
girl up the narrow staircase, his limbs quiver- 
mg with a sense of more pain to come. 

A priest was sitting by Greville’s side. He 
rose and addressed Dick in French. 

“ He has fallen into a sleep; he will do well. 
The constitution is good, but the shock'to the 
nervous system has been terrible. You_belong 
to him monsieur ? Ah! I would you had been 
here. He has worn himself out with his 
anxiety, and then this last blow!” 

“This last blow!” Dick repeated, liuskily. 

“Monsieur has not heard. Miladi is dead! 
She was like one mad. She overheard them 
speak of her injuries ; she asked to look at her 
face. Milord was am angel to her, but she 
was wild—wild! She refused to live. It was 
useless to argue, to soothe; she would not 
listen. She moaned and wept all the time, 
and three days ago,” the priest gave a sigh, 
“la pauvrette, she was alone. Milord had 
fallen ili. I was not here. She could support 
it no longer. When I came at night I found 
her dead—dead by drinking the poison laud- 
anum that they had used whilst dressing her 
wounds to numb her pain. We did all we 
could, monsieur. It was useless. Her spirit 
had flown. Heaven had taken her to itself!” 

Dick sank into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands. 

What an ending to a young life—a life that 
must have been full of promise, might have 
been so pure, bright, and good! 

A great pity welled up in his heart for the 
poor lost girl—a pity that still had no regret 
in it; for lone, by her own wilful, reckless act, 
had robbed herself even in death of the respect 
she should have received. 

In life her ruling power had been vanity, 
ind when fate robbed her of her beauty she 
chose death sooner than life with all its possi- 
bilities of becomifig purified, of learning sub- 
mission, repentance, and patience, or of de- 
veloping the good which was planted in her 
as in all human creatures. 

As she lived so she perished. Poor, 
unhappy Ione! 

CHAPTER XXXIII., AND LAST. 

“Dick, dear!” 

Dick scribbled away as hard as he could, 
and the pleading voice came a little nearer. 

“ Dick, darling, aren’t,you nearly done ? Just 
nearly, darling ¢’ 

“T want to know,” Dick remarked, gasping 
before and addressing some imaginary indi- 
vidual, ‘how a poor man is to support a wife, 
a strong, healthy wife, who eats enormously, 
and a strong, healthy child who does likewise, 





if he is never given a moment's peace during 
the day in which to do his work ?” 

“ You have been writing since ten this morn- 
ing, Dick, dear!” 

“ Also,” continued Dick, still addressing a 
visionary person, “ what one is to do with the 
prreaai strong, healthy wife when she refuses 
to go away 7” 

sther made a dart at the pen, and secured 
it. 

“Now,” she declared, “you skall not touch 
another stroke, not another. That’s for being 
rude!” 

“And this,” exclaimed Dick, springing up 
and catching the pretty figure rou e waist, 
and drawing it down-on his knee, “ and this is 
for daring to defy me, Mrs. Fraser.” 

Mrs. Fraser made a moue, and was instantly 
kissed by her husband. 

“But wan't you come and talk to us? I 
want you to persuade Mary to do something ?” 
she asked, coaxingly. 

“What is that something ?” 

“Only to sing at this big concert for the 
East End people.” 

“Sounds alarming!” Dick observed, ruffling 
her hair. 

“It isn’t, and 1 am sure it would do her 
good. She lives far too much alone. Why, E 
don’t believe she has dined anywhere but with 
us and Lady Agnes for the last two years. She 
is so young, and life must have some pleasures 


for her yet, Dick, dear!” 


“T hope so,” Dick said, a little absently. He 
pulled his wife’s head down on his shoulder, 
and held her in a loving embrace. 

“Dick,” said Esther, after a pause, 
did you hear last from Greville?” 

“Why do you ask?” inquiged Dick, a little 
startled, for his own thoughts were at that 
moment fixed on Greville, who had been a 
wanderer for nearly two years and a half, 
greatly to Dick’s regret, and the sorrow of the 
mother living alone in the old Yorkshire 
Castle. 

“T don’t know why I asked, I was thinking, 
that was all,” Esther answered, evasively. 
Not to her husband even had she breathed a 
word of the romance she had built. up in her 
heart about ber beloved Mary. 

She had never spoken to Mary on the sub- 
ject of Lord Barrackbourne ; and, indeed, his 
name was rarely mentioned before Mary. 

“ Last time I heard, about three months ago, 
Greville was in Calcutta. I wish he would come 
home, poor old chap!’ 

“So do I,” agreed Esther, nestling comfort- 
ably on his knee for a moment, and then 
jumping to her feet. “But this is very luxuri- 
ous. Come and do your duty, Dick. I insist 
that Mary must sing, and you must insist 
also.” 

“Tf I must I must,” said Dick resignedly, 
and together they left his comfortable study, 
and went to the drawing-room. 

“Mary,” said Dick, going to a lovely vision 
in summer dress of cool grey, and kissing her 
most unconcernedly. “Iam to insist that you 
are to sing!” ; 

“What children you are! Will yon never 
grow up?” ‘aquired Mary, laughingly. 

“Yes, if you will promise to sing!” was: 
Esther’s answer. : 

“ My dear—my voice is old and husky !”’ 

“ My darling—you are a lovely little story- 
teller! Old! why Dick, look at her! Isn’t she 
just like our babs? not a day older. I must 
kiss you, Mary!” 

Mary returned the kiss with interest, and 
then she looked away through the window. 

“T will try and sing to please you, Esther,” 
she said, after a little pause. “No, don’t eat 
me. I must tear mysef away. I have got at 
least a hundred letters to write.” 

“ Have Dick’s pen,” cried Esther offering the 
eame said article. “If you do, it will glue you 
to the chair, and you will never move for a 
whole twenty-four hours.” 

Dick proceeded to chase his wife round the 
room, and, with a laugh, Mary took her depar- 


“when 








ture just as Esther was caught. 
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denied her. 











the biggest kind of fuss when his train is five | 
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and ‘Mary no her head. : : , lonely feeling, as it were. 
She drove home, deep in thought—pleasant, Tus man who declaims against railroads, | vg Ser me * emis di : Mn, 
though yet sad enough. Esther's great hap- | and says they ought to be wiped out, makes | 15528 are like an actross’s diamondy — The 
. oftener they’re stolen the better their owners 


piness was a joy to her, but it was on 
natural that Mary should feel a ionging for her 
share of life’s joy—joy that had ever been 
This thought only lasted a 
moment, and then she reproached herself for 
ever & peer e - it to come. 

“Tf such happiness is denied me, have I not 
others?” She thought of Lady Barrackbourne’s 
tender friendship of Esther, and Dick’s devo- 
tion, of Lady Agnes Grey’s extraordinary lik- 
ing for her, and then of those occasional stray 
letters that came from foreign lands, now and 
then, and seemed to breathe a warm soft influ- 
-ence—an influence of sun and flowers, as she 
opened them. Friends she had indeed and 
truly. She smiled faintly as she recalled how 
proud Lord Dunstan was when she let him 
come and see her, and how constant and true 
both Lord de Courcy and Miss Martingale 
were. 

She knew in her heart of hearts why she was 
shadowed to-day. The Indian mail had come 
in many times, but there was no letter from 
Greville. She missed those quiet, earnest 
letters, that seemed to say so much in their 
very silence. 

“There may be one to-day,” she said to her- 
self, as she entered her house, and the colour 
came to her cheeks. Her servant took her sun- 
‘shade. 

“There is a gentleman in the drawing- 
room. He said he wished to wait for you.” 

Mary walked upstairs slowly. She forgot. to 
ask the name of her guest. Her thoughts were 
on the probable letter. She almost forgot there 
was a guest. She opened the door, aud entered 
the room rather dream‘ly. 

The summer sunlight shone in through the 
window and surrounded, as with a halo. 

The man, sitting with his back to the light, 
grey haired, yet still young, handsome, dis- 
tinguished, -with his face bronzed and tanned, 
looked at her for an instant in silence. 

How lovely she was, far Jovelier than his 
memory had pictured ! 

She came forward, a little blinded by the 
light, and he spoke her name as he rose. 

She stood still all at once. 

“You!” she said with a gasping sigh. She 

ut her hand out for support, and he took it in 

is, took it and drew her near and yet 
nearer. 

“Do not be frightened Mary. It is I— 
Greville—alive. Feel me, look at me. Ah! yes 
look at me with those marvellous eyes. Mary, 
I have come home at last. It is for you to say 
if I shall remain, or go again. Give me your 
answer my love, now, at once!” 

Mary looked at him silently for a moment, 
then hid her face on his breast. ‘That was her 
answer. 

[THE END. ] 








‘THIRTEEN MISTAKES. 

Beware of these thirteen mistakes :--To yieid 
to immaterial trifles. To look for perfection 
in our own actions. To endeavour to mould all 
dispositions alike. To expect wniformity of 
opinion in this world. To measure the enjoy- 
ment of others by our own. To expect to be 
able to understand everything. To believe 
only what our finite minds can grasp. To 
Jook for judgment and experience in youth. 
Not to make allowances for the infirmities of 
others. To worry ourselves and others with 
what cannot be remedied. To consider every- 
thing impossible that we cannot perform. Not 


. to alleviate all that needs alleviating, so far 


as lies in our power. It is a grand mistake 
to set up our own standard of right and 
wrong, and judge people accordingly. 


minutes late. 


A POLITICIAN has been convicted of giving 
the following advice to aspiring Members of 
Parliament : “Thump your head ; if it sounds 
like a dried marrow, keep your mouth shut.” 


It was Noah who got up the first floating 
menagerie. No opposition to contend ayainst, 
and yet it only lasted forty days, when it ran 


aground. 


A Geran chemist has demonstrated that: 
sawdust, combined with certain chemicals, 
makes excellent flooring, and that it is firm 
and-smooth. What is more,it is fireproof ana 
practically indestructible; but its chief advan- 
tage, apart from its cheapness, is its im- 
perviousness t& sound. 


Many American tourists are in the habit of 
visiting London stores and spending hours in 
the examination of goods, but seldom buy any- 
thing. As a gentle rebuke to such people a 
store in Oxford Street has this placard pro- 
minently displayed: “Americans will please 
take notice that this place is not a museum; it 
is @ shop.” 


Tue toll-gate still exists in London. It is 
situated in College Road, Dulwich, at the foot 
of a rather steep and winding descent from the 
Crystal Palace, and as it is invariably kept 
closed at night—and unlighted—accidents are 
frequent. The gate and tolls belong to the 
Dulwich College Commissioners, who, in spite 
of appeals, have so far neglected to put up a 
‘safety lamp. 


Tut German Emperor is reported to have 
made an order for a commission of experts to be 
appointed with a view to the most radical and 
exhaustive investigation of cancer that can pos- 
sibly be made. The deaths of iis father, 
mother, and uncle from this cause have 
naturally given this scourge a terrible interest 
in his eyes, which has as naturally been shared 
by those allied nearly to the&e much regretted 
personages in this country, and this has resulted 
in erroneous surmises which have obtained 
wide circulation. . 


Wreexess telegraphy is still something merely 
to talk about with us on land, though every 
days ite use at sea is demonstrated. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, however, prepara 
tions are rapidly being made to utilise it for the 
practical purposes of life, and in a little while 
@ system will be working by means of which 
telegrams will be sent between New York and 
Philadelphia at 5d. for ten words, instead of a 
shilling, which is the present rate. Indeed, it 
is stated that the business could be even under- 
taken at a charge of 24d. instead of 5d. 


Lorp Avexsury recently stated that it was 
hardly possible to study closely communities 
of ants without allowing that they were pos- 

of reasoning powers in some degree and 
even of moral feeling. On the other hand, the 
processional caterpillar appears to be an insect 
of a very low order of intelligence. Proces- 
sional caterpillars when out for an expedition 
weave a thread, by means of which they tind 
their way back, and a small party were lured 
by an ingenious scientist up a flowerpot and 
round the top. He then cleared away the as- 
cending thread, and for eight days did those 
caterpillars walk round and round the top of 
the flowerpot, following the circular thread 
which remained until they dropped off from 
fatigue and exhaustion. 

TwoPrerxy meals, to the number of two mil- 
lions, are daily supplied to the poor of London 
by the authorities. 


Every public school in Paris has a restaurant 
where meals are supplied to children who are 








| unable to pay for them. 


| are pleased. 
; A Lonpon medical journal asserts thar much 
| of the headache from which women suffer is 
| due to the heavy hats they wear. 
Tre Laplanders are the shortest people in 
Europe, the men averaging four feet eleven 
g 
inches in height, and the women two inches 
| less. 
Wire netting incioses many of the farms in 
New South Wales as a protection agains rab 
bits. Already 15,000 miles of this netting have 
been erected. 
Awonxe the pets of the Sultan of Morocco 
are seven jions. These he permits to range 





a 


the courtyards of the palace at night, to act as 
guards to the royal harems. 
PiumPness is contemplated with aversion | 


some women, and many of them are imperillix 
their health and spoiling their complexions 
resorting to drugs to reduce their weight. 


oy 


Exrents in alcoholism say that old cider and 
sherry make a person quarrelsome, while port 
wine tends to soothe and imduce slumber. 
Champagne causes exhilaration and loquacity, 
and Burgundy produces dullness and lack of 
coherency in the expression of one’s thoughts 

VACCINATION parties were a fashionable 
diversion in Constantiveple more than a cen- 
tury ago. Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu 
refers to them in a letter from the Turkish 
capital, and mentions, incidentally, the fatal 
character of the scourge of smallpox in England 
at the time. 

Mr. Crom Raopes, who has been staying at 
Salsomaggiore, gives us a tip about tipping. 
He has directed that five per cent. shall be 
added to his not inconsiderable bill, and that 
the amount shall be distributed among the ser- 


vants. All who own diamond mines may take 
this hint, and so save themselves much 
trouble. 


A CANDIDATE for municipal honours in Shei- 
field has lately been putting his views before 
the electors by means of a phonograph. At a 
recent Parliamentary election in Victoria, New 
South Wales, one of the candidates shirked the 
task of personally airing his views by sending a 
phonograph around the various townships in 
charge of a man on horseback. The electors, 
however, resented the application of this time 
saving method, and left the owner of the 
machine at the bottom of the poll. 

A NEW species of recreation has just made 
its appearance in Oxford. It takes the form 
of a kind of bath-chair-hansom-cab, being, in- 
deed, nothing more than a very comfortable 
basket chair mounted upon two wheels, with 
ball bearings and rubber tyres. This chair is 
fastened to the saddle-pillar of a bicycle by 
means of a righ shaft, with a ball-socket at 
the head, so that neither the steering of the 
cycle, nor the leaning over of the machine as 
it turns a curve, is affected. No doubt the 
new conveyance will prove an excellent form of 
entertainment with which the undergraduate 
may provide his sisters or aunts when they 
visit Oxford. 

Tus photograph craze of the eighties is 
being equalled by the matoscope mania of 
to-day, .and society delights in seeing itself as 
the biograph saw it. At an exhibition in Bir- 
mingham other dey Mrs. Chamberlain came 
across a Teproduction of ber husband making 
his speech at Blenheim. “It is wonderful, 
Joe,” she exclaimed to her husband, “ Why, I 
am just closing my parasol!” Mr. Chamberlain 
was curious enougl: to place his eye at the spy- 
hole and regard critically his own gestures on 
that famous occasion. He must have heen 
satisfied with himself, for he has ordered dupli- 
cates for the entertainment of his own guests. 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE 
By Florence Hodgkinson 


(Author of “ Dolly’s Legacy,” ‘‘ Ivy’s Peril,” “Guy Fonester’s Secret,” &c., &c.) 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
In the prologue we are told how Andrew Gordon came 
to be arrested for the suspected murder of his old 
master, Mr: Treviyn, of Trevlyn and Marks, and that 
the sudden shock caused his death the same night 
that he was ‘arrested. Andrew Gordon was living in 
the East End of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest had taken as lodger Margaret Lyon, 
with her child. It sohappened that Andrew recognised 
Margaret as having called upon Mr. Treviyn. Both 
women have lost their husbands, and each is left with 
a@ young child. 
wenty years have gone by, and Lord Combermere, 
conscious of his-approaching end, has named Kenneth 
Bi. Clune (who succeeds to tire title) heir to the vast 
estate of Combermere on condition that he marries, on 
or before her twenty-first birthday, Margaret Helena, 
only child of Noel 8t. Clune. 

Kenneth has noéntention of allowing himself to be 
coerced into marrying a woman he has never seen, and 
determines to remain poor but free. The terms of the 
will and Kenneth’s decision are considered by Miss 
Dean sufficient reason for breaking her engagement to 
Kenneth. Miss Dean places wealth and all it can 
command before the love of an honest. but poor 
nobleman. . 


CHAPTER V. 

RUCE CAREW, Mrs. Ainslie’s only 
&) «=oaand much-beloved brother, was, in 
his way, a celebrity, and one of 
the most popular men about town. 
He was occupying Oakley Cot- 
; tage, not because poverty denied 
him a house ot his own, or his sister wished 
to do him 2 good turn, but simply because the 
Ainslies, scared by the repeated robberies in 
the neighbourhood, had not liked to leave their 
cherished home, either shut up or in the charge 
of a caretaker. The faithful coup:e who 
usually ruled at Oakley Cottage in its owner's 
absence had retired to the country. 

Martha Priva, although the most trustworthy 
of parlourmaids, absolutely refused to accept 
the sole responsibility, aud so Bruce Carew, 
in his good nature, came to the rescue. 

“I don’t suppose I shall have to confront 
any burglars,-Marian; but I daresay my pre- 
sence will reassure Martha, and as 1 am going 
to have some alterations made at the Snug- 
gery it will suit me famously to hang up. my 

at at Oakley Cotiage.” 

Marian thanked him enthusiastically, but 
was ot a iittle curious about the alssrations. 

“TY thought the Snuggery suited you so 
exactly’ lruce, surely you are not going to 
marry *” 

“ At the ripe age of fifty-five I think you 
may trust mc to remain a bachelor, Marian. 
I am getting an old man, my dear!” 

“T wish you would marry, Bruce. You would 
be ever so much happier.” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Why should you waste your life in cherish- 
ing a mere memory? There would be heaps 
of girls proud to be your chvice!” 

“Qnly I am not going to choose apy, and 
as to wasting my life, Marian, I have my art, 
and that, with the memory you condemn, 
suffices me.” 

For Bruce Carew was an artist, and at the 
head of kis profession. Year after year his 
pictures hung on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Year after year he scemed to excel 
himself. He was popular in all society he 
entered ; a.most idolised by the Ainslies, who 
never found any fault with him, save his ob- 
jection to enter the married state. He had 
never even been engaged, but there was a vague 
rumour that once he had loved, unfortunately, 
but that was years and years ago, as Marian 
Ainslie said, and he never even got so far as 
@ proposal ; therefore, she could not see why he 
should waste his life on a mere memory. ~ 

No one else would have called it wasted. 
‘Bruce Carew did more good by his wea'th and 
influence than many men who spend their 
whole time in preaching. Many a lonely one 

he comforted; many a sorrow had he 
soothed; but he never boasted of his good 





THE SERIAL STORY, A GOLDEN HOPE, BEGINS 





deeds, and people mostly would have de- 
scribed him as “a first-rate fellow, but rather 
eccentric.” 

He came home after a long morning’s paint- 
ing about half-past three, and was going into 
his study to read the paper, when Martha Prim 
interfered with his plans. 

“TI thought you wouldn’t mind, sir. There's 
a young lady in there, a friend of the mistress, 
she had come a long way to see Mrs. Ainslie, 
so I asked her to rest a little.” 

“ Quite right, Martha; but I thought, with 
my sister’s love of letter-writing, all the world 
knew she was in Italy. What is the young 
lady’s name!” 

“T never asked her, sir.” 

“T suppose you gave her my sister’s ad- 
dress?” 

“No, sir; I never can remember those 
strange-sounding Italian names.” 

“T had better take it to her,” said Carew. 
thoughtfully. “Her coming so unexpectedly 
looks almost as if her business was important.” 

“IT think it is, sir. She seemed terribly dis- 
er at not seeing the mistress.”~ 

3ruce Carew took out his pencil, and wrote 
his sister's address on a page in his pocket- 
bock. Tearing out the leaf, he was about to 
give it to Martha, when he changed his mind, 
and determined to see the unexpected visitor 
himself. 

He opened the door, and passed in. Then he 

aused, as one stricken with a sudden blow. 

t was not the perfect grace of the picture 
before him, but the memories it recalled, which 
agitated him. On his sister's crimson velvet 
couch reposed a young girl, plainly dressed in 
black, but with the golden brown hair and 
wild rose-bloom which Carew had never been 
able to forget! She was fast asleep. Her 
breath came regularly as a child’s, a faint smile 
fi'-kered on her lips, as though her last waking 
thoughts had been happy ones; but the whole 
expression of the face was more wistful than 
joyous. 

“The resemblance is wonderful!” thought 
the painter. “How, I wish she would wake, 
that I unght see if she has the same blue eyes. 
In <li else the likeness is perfect!” 

The girl stirred uneasiiy, and awoke. She 
Liushed crimson on seeing a stranger, and 
rising, said timadly— 

“JT never meant to goto sleep! J--—” 

“Pray do not apologise,’ said Bruce Carew, 
kindly. “Indeed, it is I who should ask par- 
don for disturbing you, but when the servant 
told me you were here I thought I might be 
able to send a message for you to my sister. I 
shall be writing to her to-morrow.” 

“Thank you very much, but Mrs. Ainslie 
coud not do what I wanted to ask her while 
she is in Italy.” 

“And what did you want to ask her? I 
ain her brother, and anything you tell me shall 
be a secret if you wish it. But, first, will you 
not tell me your name?” 

“Tam Nell. Mys? “Ainsiie used to be very 
kind to ime when she was at Mardon a long 
while ago.” - 

truce Nemembered then. his sister's story 
of the swect girl she wanted to adopt, and ad- 
mitied any woman might have ionged to call 
this child her.wwn. i 

“T think I recollect. Mrs. Ainslie wanted 
you to be her own daughter, but your mother 
could not spare you. Marion was very much 
disappointed at the refusal.” 

“She was very kind to me. She had often 
asked me to come to her in any trouble. She 
aways said she would do her best to keep 
me, 

“And T am sure she would. But if the 
trouble is a pressing one, Miss Marsh, can’t 
you let me be her substitute? Six weeks is a 
Jong while to wait.” 


| 


| 








“T am afraid you could not help me.” 
“Try me. What did you want my sister to 
do for you?” 


4 
“I thought she would tell me how to earn 


my own living. I am nearly nineteen, and | 
shouldn’t mind how hard I worked.” 

Bruce could have smiled at her e 4 
but he only sighed at the idea of hard work 
ia connection with that fragile, childish form. 
‘Then he noticed the black uress. 

“Pardon me—but your mother?” 

“Mamma knew I was coming. I had better 
teil you all about it, Mr. Carew._ We are r, 
but mother and Queenie are very proud. 
would suffer any straits if only no one 
knew it. Mother thinks it best to-pinch and 
scrape to make our money go as far as it can. 
But I would much’ rather earn some more.” 

“T understand.” 

“You see,” went on the girl, wistfully, “I 
love books and pictures and flowers. If I 
worked for money, no matter how hard the 
work was, I should have holidays sometimes, 
and be able to have little glimpses of pretty 
things. But now my life seems just. going in 
one never-ending struggle to hide how poor we 
are and keep up appearances, I don’t care to 
hide it. I don’t like shams.” 

“ What do you call shams ?” 

“Mother always lets the best rooms in the 
summer. We could not manage at all unless 
she did. But she and Queenie always tell the 
neighbours we have ‘ friends staying with us.’ 
If we do anything that servants would do for 
us—f we had them—we draw down all the 
blinds, that peop!e may think we are out, and 
not come in to discover our homely occupa- 
tion. And, oh! there are a host of things like 
that. I don’t mind nging Bove, but all this 
pretence makes me wretched. And mother 
does vot love me, not as she loves Queenie. 
I mean, so I thought she would not mind if 
I went out into the world to seek my for- 
tune.” 

“Poor child!” 

“I'm not a child,” said the girl. simply ; 
“and I was always very happy till I grew up 
and wanted more room.” . 

“More room!” repeated Mr. Carew, sur- 
prised at the»phrase from such a tiny crea- 
ture. 

“Yes. Don’t you know the flowers that 
gardeners call pot-bound—that can’t grow be- 
cause of ther pots? Well, I feel just like 
that. Whenever I want to do anything fresh 
i can’t, because it is not genteel, or because 
it would betray how~poor we are. I suppose 
I must be vulgar,” said poor Nell, with o 
heavy sigh, “for whenever I want to do any- 
thing very much it is sure not to be gen- 
teel.” 


“Ts your sister like you ?” asked the artist, 
abruptly. : 

“Queenie like me!” and~the blue eyes 
opened wide in surprise and reproach. “Oh, 
no! Mr. Carew. Queenie is very beavtiful. 
Everyone admires her, and she never wanted 
to do anything in her life that wasn’t genteel.” 

“Then I’m sure I should hate her! _For- 
give me, Miss Nell, but I am like you. Iam 
always wanting to do things that people call 
queer. Well, now tell me how did you mean 
to earn this fortune you have come to seek ? 

“T don’t know,” said Nell. “I'm afra'd I 
can’t do anything very well. I should like 
something best I could do at home.” 

He opened his eyes. 

“What would they say ?” 

“Queenie would explain it somehow. I did 
do some very fine embroidery once for an old 
lady, and. Queenie always told people it was 
for a friend. I can do all sorts of faney work, 
and I think I could teach children, only then 
I must leave home.” 

“Tf you lived in London, I could find you 
plenty to do for some, time.” 

“Couldn’t I do it at home ?” 

“Hardly! Do you know that T am an 
artist ? Painting is my one gift!” 

Nell’s eyes glistened. 

“T wish I could paint!” 

“Why ?” 
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“ QUEENIE, REMEMBER, YOU HOLD*MY LIFE IN YOUR HANDS. 


“T am so fond of pictures!” 

“How should you fike to be a picture your- 
self? Iam going to paint one for next year’s 
Academy from Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
and I want a siete toe my heroine. I have 
been seeking a face for months, and I never 
found one which fulfilled my meaning so well 
as yours.” 

“What should I have to do?” 

“To sit still. I think that is the chief 
thing, and to look natural for another. 
think of some of your favourite stories, and 
never trouble yourself about time or anything.” 

“T wish I lived in London!” 

“You know, Miss Marsh, I am not in the 
least advising you the career of an artist's 
model—that would not be worthy of you; but 
I am an old man—old enough to be your father. 
If Marion’s wish of adopting you had been 
carried out you would have looked upom me as 
a kind of unc'e. The highest ladies in the land 
have sat to me for their likenesses. I don’t 
think,” here he sm‘led, * even your sister would 
object to your spending some hours a,week in 
my studio. In six weeks or two months we 
should have finished our labours, and by that 
time Marion will be at home, and able to give 
you her advice. 

“Tf ony I lived in London!” 

“I am not sure that is an unconquerable 
difficulty. The fast trains only take an hour 
and a-half between Victoria and Marden. 
Would the journey twice a week be too much 
for you, do you tihnk’?” 

“Oh, no! but—” she blushed and faltered. 
How could she remind him that the fifteen 
shillings a-week thus incurred for railway 
travelling would far exceed the value of her | 
services to him. Perhaps he guessed what was 
in her mind, for he said quickly,— 

“Of course, your travelling expenses would 
abe | affair. Two such ungenteel people as you 
and I are said to be may talk plainly of money 





Just }. 
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| did not, but to her dismay hailed a cab. 


‘ roses were left behind!” 


IT WOULD BE WORTHLESS TO ME If 
FAITHLESS,” SAID AUSTIN BROOKS, 


YOU WERE 


“I had almost forgotten them. I brought 


matters, I could offer you three guineas a- 
them for Mrs. Ainslie. She used to be so fond 


week, and if Mrs. Marsh will allow you to come 
I shal be truly grateful,” | of primroses.”’ 
Nell looked wonderstruck. |} “She is still. Now you must let me put 
iced meipene a-week |” re inte the train. I have taken your ticket.” 
e smiled, t seemed wasteful to Nell not to make use- 
“Surely you did not expect me to offer you | Of the shabby third-class return nestling in 
less? I shall need you for several hours, and her pocket ; but it would have been ungracious 
there is all the time of the journey to think | 0 mention to travel en princesse, the solitary 
of.” occupant of a first-class carriage; while the 
“It seems a little fortune! My mother’s | guard came to look at her so often during the 


whole income is uader a pound a-week after the | journey she felt convinced she had been speci- 
199 | | recommended to his care. 
e 


rent is paid! ca ast ees i ™ 

“We:l, you must do your best to persuade | ,, i strangely happy as she glided 
her to consent to your plans ; but I assure you, | throagh ¢ ie fair Kentish country. It was not 
M‘ss Marsh, Z shall be your debtor. You can’t the tu ee mode of travelling, not Mr. 
understand, perhaps, what it means to an artist | Caew’s presents that elated her; but the 
to find a face which harmonises with the ideal | CO™S8ciousness that she had something in view, 
he wishes to paint ag his heroine.” someth-ng to look forward to. 

Enter Price. If only mother will consent !”” 

pepe : , a Mrs. Marsh was not « strong-minded woman, 

It's getting late, miss. I thought I'd better | put, hike many another weak character, she 
be telling you it was about time for you to | oo4'q be very tenacious at times—-mostly about 
we % cateh the tra:n. | trifles. A very indulgent mother, she would 

ns rs crite rows at once, : never suffer either of the girls to question her 

You will allow me to see.you to the station. | about her past life, or to mention their father’s 
If this a your cory Ne to London I am sure | name. Seldom as the postman came to the 
FOR DOCS SR SUN ONe. Cottage she never alluded to the few letters he 

Nell thought of her penniless condition, and | brought her; and though they knew the exact 

he would not propose an omnibus. He | amount of her income, and were allowed a voice 
in its expend‘ture, she never told them whence 
she rece:ved it. 

Thinking over the chances in favour of her 
project, Nell felt that to succeed she must gain 
Queenie’s approval first. Mrs. Marsh ‘never 
refused a wish expressed by her first-born; if 
only Queenie could be persuaded the neighbours 
would not hear of Nell's enormities, and be won 
over by the thought of the additional grandeur 
to be enjoyed when Nell’s earnings were re- 
ceived, why then it seemed to her she might 
really begiu her visits to Bruce Carew’s studio. 

It was seven o’clock when she reached the 





A very pleasant drive brought them to V‘c- | 
toria full twenty minutes before the train | 
started. With a word of apology Mr. Carew 
deposited Nell in the waiting-room, assuring 
her he should not be long; nor was he litt!s 
more than five minutes, and he returned, a 
basket of delicate fruit and a bunch of hot-house 
fiowers in his hand. 

“You like pretty things, Miss Nell, so these 
will brighten your journey. Not a word. Why, 
it was my fault in hurrying you your prim- 
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Cottage, and to her dismay no one came out 
to greet her. She went into the best sitting- 
room-—emptiness! She peeped into the little 
parlour, where they took their meals, but no 
one was there, and the table bore no prepara- 
tion for tea. Sick at heart and with an un- 
defined dread Nell went into the kitchen. 

The Marshs were almost too poor to enjoy 
the luxury of a servant; but long years before 
the widew had been very kind to a rough 
‘woman, the terror of the village. She had 
nursed Sally through a dangerous illness, and 
gained from her a promise to mend her ways, 
with the result that the new Sally—a very 
weformed member of society—came to the 
Cottage to be instructed in household duties, 
with the view of going to service. 

She learned readily, and in a few. months 
could have got good wages as a general servant ; 
but she point-blank refused to leave her bene- 
factress. She couid do without wages, she 
argued, and she could save them her keep over 
and over again. 

In vain Mrs. Marsh protested—Sally refused 
to better herself. In time she became in- 
valuable; baking, washing, and cleaning were 
the least of her accomplishments. She developed 
a talent for dressmaking, and in the evenings 
executed such stylish toilets for the village 
damsels that she could easily have become 
most popular dressmaker im the place. . This, 
however, she did not care for—she took in just 
enough needlework to give her about twelve 
pounds a year, which, she declared to Mrs. 
Marsh, was quite as much as she could spend. 

She was devoted to the whole of the little 
family, but if she Aed a favourite it was 
Queenie. From the first she had been a perfect 
slave to the little beauty. No one knew poor 
Sally’s real history. It may have been that once 
2 dark-eyed child with hair like Queenie’s had 
«alled her mother. Anyway, there was no 
danger she would not have faced, no suffering 
she would not have endured; and, im spite of 
her reformation, I much suspect no sin she 
would not have comm‘tted for the sake of her 
young lady. 

“ Hool, Miss Netl!” she exclaimed when the 
girl came into the kitchen with pale face and 
trembling ‘invbs, “ you look like a ghost!” 

“What is the matter, Sally, that there's 
- mobody about? Where's mother?’ 

“The mistress is up in her own room, hav- 
ing one of those ‘turn outs’ that fret ber so. 
She said she wou!dn’t be down again to-night. 
Miss Ruby had her tea early, and went out for 
a long walk ; but yours is all ready, Miss Nell, 
and you shall have it instanter, for I’m sure you 
must want it after rampaging about London the 
live-long day.” 

Neli felt relieved, but still vexed; all her 
little plans seemed going away. If Queenie was 
out with any of her grand friends (Miss Marsh 
boasted one or two acquaintances she thought 
very stylish, but who grated on her sister) she 
would return in a most exalted mood, in which 
she would be sure to pour cold water on Nell’s 
project ; and regarding the “turn outs” Sally 
had alluded to, Neil dreaded them as no one 
else did. 

From her earliest recollections a large desk 
and a rough wooden box had stood in her 
mother’s room. Both were kept locked, and 
neither of the girls had ever been suffered to 
see inside; but there were days, fixed by no 
exact date, but yet occurring every now and 
then, on which vs. Marsh would retire to her 
owa rogm, and, with closed door, open these 
closed hiding-places, ind brood over the relics 
of the past. 

What these relics were, and what the past 
had been, Nel! had no idea, but she felt certain 
there was some heavy trouble hidden in her 
mother’s heart, a trouble which the contents 
of the desk and ugly wooden box recalled. 

Again and again she had begged her mother 
o up these periodical reminiscences, 
whic: 


seemed to rend her heart, but Mrs. 
Marsh always refused. She seemed to have a 
melancholy delight in these examinations of 
ber sad relics, and though her face was paler 





and her step feebler for days after, she could 
never be persuaded to omit them. 

Sally fulfilled her promise. ‘The tea soon 
followed Nell to the little parlour, and bearing 
in mind the very limited income of ‘the little 
femily, it was as tempting a repast as ‘could 
have been devised—a cup of tea, liot, strong, 
and sweet, two rounds of delicious toast, Hot 
and liberaily spread with dripping. Sally set 
down these delicacies before ner young lady, 
and then, as was her custom, prepared to 
speak her mind. 

Yhis sole retainer of the family had once 
been very handsome, and ‘still retained the 
traces of pasi goodWooks. Sally was‘ almost 
as dark as her favourite Qtieenic, but of a 
totally different type. Her complexion was a 
rich olive-brown, and there was a peculiar dis- 
guise about her hair which, with tiie’ colour of 
her skin, ‘seemed to denote she had posgessed™ 
dusky ancestors. ‘ ‘ 

Ali Marden knew about ‘her was that she 
had passed through the place with a camp of 
gipsies ; her child being taken ill she remaimed 
perforce when the caravans moved an. She 
tended the little one with wonderful devotion, 
but no care could save the baby life.’ Then 
Sai’s evil ‘passions broke Joose, and ‘she-was 
for the time the terror of Marden, as although 
she seemed to have no visible means of earn- 
ing money, she yet always had sufficient of it 
for all she fancied. A tew wiseacres set her 
down as @ witch, and she was on the point of 
being hunted out of the place when she fell ill, 
and Mrs. Marsh, to the wonder and admiration 
of the village, nursed her back to health. 

“Tt is.nothing,” the widow had said, de-, 
precatingly, when the vicar commended her 
noble act. ‘Indeed I have often longed for a 
chance of doing good. I think for three long 
years Mr. Bailey, I have had but one ambition 
—t save a human life.” 

“Well, you have done so, my dear lady, 
and I might almost say a human soul also, 
for Wild Sal seems a different creature.” 

Mrs. Marsh had feared her protégé would 
relapse into her old ways, being in the same 
place, but her fears were not realised. 

Fifteen years came and went, and Sal's re- 
formation never failed. She was, a peculiar 
woman. She minded no labour, no trouble, 
for those she loved ; but she expected a share 
of the family’s affection, and to be allowed to 
express her free opinion on all that concerned 


it; also there was a kind of summer-house or | 


shed in the garden, with a window which, from 
the moment she came, she had taken possession 
of. In spite of all Mrs. Marsh’s cautions of 
theumatism and the like Sally would have no 
other bedroom. 

There were two windows in the rustic build- 
ing. These she adorned with neat white mus- 
lin blinds, and (after she began to earn money) 
in time she purchased a thick curtain, which 
was drawn across the middle dividing the shed 
in two parts. One was Sally’s bedroom and 
sacred to herself, the other boasted a large 
wooden table with drawers, one or two pack- 
ing cases with lids, two chairs, and a looking- 
glass! Here Sally received her clients, mostly 
of the humbler class, and went through the 
mysteries of cutting out and trying on: 

The shed, under her clean hands, really 
began to resemble a wooden cottage, and. Sally 
was intensely ud of it. She stood now 
opposite Nell and watched her eat. her toast and 
drink her tea. Not until both had disappeared 
did she say determinedly,— 

“T want to < to you, Miss Nell.” 

“Yes, Sally,” said Nell, rousing herself by 
an effort, “ What is it?” ' 

Though Queenie was her darling Sally 
always addressed her opinions to Nell. She 
observed once to her mistress Miss Nell had 
more common sense than all of them—-a r 
mark Mrs. Marsh fe!t was hardly pact i 
tary to herself. 

“Miss Queenie hasa’t no pa,” began Sally, 
fiercely, “‘nor no brother neither,’ and your 
ma’s too good to think of harm. So it seems 
to me, Miss Nell, it’s just my place and yours 
to look after her.” 


like Miss Queenie to steal ——— 





se 
——- 


Nell felt puzzled. Was it her mother or 
Queenie whom Sally considered in need of sur- 
veillance, and what had either of them done to 
arouse such an opinion ! 

“IT know mother is not strong,” returned 
Nell, gently. “ But I don’t think she is more 
ailing than tsual.” 

“She: wasn’t,” said Sally, with an emphatic 
‘stress.on the past tense. ‘She'll make herself 
ill enough over this ‘turn out’; but it was 
Miss Queenie I meant.” 

“ Queenie is quite well!” 

“Miss Nell, do be sensible and listen. I 
may be only a servant, but I haven't lived in 
‘Marden all my life, and I know what's what. 
It’s not as should be fora pretty young ereature 

ter night 
to meet a young man who hasn't the spirit to 
ropose to her even if his father do ewn the 
iggest house in Marden.” 
Nell’s face blanched.’ It came on her like a 
sudden «inspiration that Queenie was absent 
from them quite three evenings out of the 
seven. She would have the most natural excuses. 
This girl had asked her to run over and prac- 
tice a duet, or that one had promised to show 
her a-pattern ; or perha would have a 
headache, which only fresh aid could cure ; or 
she would be seized with sudden compassion for 
Nero, the big Newfoundland, and declare she 
must give him a little run. 

They were the most natural and ingenious 
excuses, Nell, open herself as the day, could 
never have suspected their deceit till Sally’s 
remonstrance. Then her eyes opened. She 
seemed to recollect, as though a instinct, 
that none of tho girls supposed to have prac- 
tised the duets, or shown the patterns, ever 
alluded to Queenie’s evening vis:ts. And she 
did think once she had heard Nero howling 
after Queenie had started on her benevolent 
expedition. 

All these things rushed through her mind, 
but she was very staunch to her sister. She 
would rather own herself anistaken a dozen 
times than suspect Queenie of deceiving her. 

“Sally!” she said, eagerly, “you must be 
mistaken; she couldn’t fo Mt. know. who 
you mean, and I don’t believe Queenie would 
marry him for .worlds.” 

“He will be a rich man, Miss Nell, if he 
keeps in with his father. The old fellow would 
never ganction his marrying Miss Queenie, 
though she’s worlds too good for him, so you 
see harm must come of it.” 

“But of what? What have you seen?” 

“ Austin Brooks’ set his mind on our young 
lady—and it’s not a little he'll stop at. "Why 
Miss Nell, haven’t you seen the big gold locket 
he gave her not a week ago?” 

“She never showed it to me.” 

“She never showed it to me,” retorted Sally ; 
“but when there’s so much at stake I 
don’t wait for people to show me things—I 
look for myself. There's the locket at ks 
portrait, and a ring, besides a heap of letters, 
and if you doubt what I tel! you, Miss Nell, I 
advise you, tired as. you are, to put on your 
hat again and go for a stroll in Chestnut 
Valley. If anyone you meet there grumbles, 
tell them your head ached, too, and you thought 
a little fresh air ‘ld be good for you as well as 
other people.” 

“ Then you think——?” 

“IT don’t think at all. I'm certain that 
wretched Brooks is in Chestnut Valley, and 
i Miss Queenie with him!” 


ell sighed—she was tired, very tired, and, ' 


besides bodily fatigue, her whole nature shrank 
from the t: before her. : 

She knew the Brooks’s only by report and 
seeing them in church. The family had only 
come to Marden a few months before, and the 
Marsh’s were not sufficiently important to call 
on them. 

Samuel Brooks, the father, had made a for- 
tune in the provision trade, but no ene knew 
the exact amount. Probably it was large, for 
his five daughters were most elaborately dressed, 
and his sons seemed to have plenty of money. 
Austin, the eldest, was a sailor, but it was 
commonly reported his next voyage would be 
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his last, as the father was getting in years, 
and wanted him at home. The other sons were 
both in a large Cty house—mere lads, still in 
their teens. The Brooks's were not gentle- 
folks, but education had so far polished up the 
‘oun, generation that Austin might easily 
ave described as gentlemanly. For the 
rest, he was a good-looking young fellow, very 
empressé in his manners ‘to ladies, a little loud 
when excited, and decidedly of a passionate 


temper. 

Nell would as soon have thought of the 
Brooks’s gardener as a suitor for her sister; 
but then she was a girl apt to forget the im- 
portance of money. 

When she remembered, Queenie’s ambitions 
pointed only to marrying a rich man, she felt, 
with a pang at her heart, Sally’s warning 
might not have been so unheeded after all. 

he walked quickly on. She hated her 
errand. If (how she detested the thought!) 
Sally were right, and she surprised Queenie 
with her lover, she would receive a sharp fe- 
primand from her sister afterwards; if not, it 
would be difficult to explain her presence. 

She had gone half-way down Chestnut 
Valley when she saw her sister. Queenie was 
standing ‘still, her hand cl in Austin 
Brooks’s, while by the moon’s flickering light 
(it was getting late now, for Sally’s confidence 
had taken time), he placed a ring on her finger. 
Nell’s heart sank. 

Mr. Brooks was the first to perceive her—a 
tall, fair-baired young man, with a fresh, open 
face, and a kindly expression. He was not a 

entleman, but his face was good-natured and 

onest. Why had he not conducted his wooing 
openly ? 

“Here's your sister,’ he said, loud enough 
for Nell to hear. ‘ “ Won/t you introduce me?” 

“Nell, what on earth are you doing here?” 
inquired Miss Marsh, haughtily. 

“I got frightened about you, dear. Mother 
has gone to , and I was all alone.” 

“Of course,” interposed Austin, kindly, “it 
was most natural to try and find your sister. 
You don’t look one given to betray secrets, 
and so we will trust you with ours.” 

“We had far better not,” said Queenie, but 
the young man pleaded his cause well. 

Nell felt herself relenting. 

“T join my ship to-morrow, and for nearly 
three months I shall be away. You can’t sus- 
pect me of private meetings with your sister 
when I am in Africa. So it would be ungener- 
ous to tell your mother of this one.” 

“TI shall not teil her,” said Nelli, proudly, 
“but I don’t understand, When did you get 
to know this gentleman, Queenie? And why 


did you keep it secret? 


“At my wish,” said Austin, simply. “I 
have the most indulgent, and yet the most 
cantankerous of fathers. He took it into his 


head that I was never to think of marrying 
till I had left the sea. Well, in less than 
three months I shall havo lefteit, and then I 
can go to him boldly and tell him about 
= mie, but till then I am obliged to be 
8 ent.” 

“ Now perhaps you are satisfied, Nell?” said 
her sister, ungraciously. “Pray, are there any 
more questions you would like to ask?” 

Poor Nell trembled, and Austin, who was 
a good-natured young fellow, interposed. 

e 5 a a ga pare Sate en You 
see, Miss Nell, we couldn’t be engaged o . 
but we love each other, and three a oeeke wil 
soon pass. In July I shall come back to claim 
your sister’s promise, and ask your mother to 
accept me as a son-in-law.” 

“But your father?” 

“The governor and I always hit it off. 
When he knows I mean to marry Queenie, 
and no one else, he will hear reason, and end 
by being proud of my beautiful darling.” 

Nell stood there spellbound. She felt, rather 
than saw, that Austin stooped and kissed her 
sister’s face. She wished herself anywhere else 
instead of there—an unwilling third at the 
lovers’ adieu. 

“You will be true to me, Queenie?’ pleaded 
Ausin. “I know you are a hundred times too 








beautiful and good for a rough fellow like 
me; but I love you, dear. No. one in alj the 
world could care for you more than I do,” 

“Of course I will be true to you!” said 
Queenie, prettily. “I think you might trust 
me better, Austin!” 

“Yow are so lovely, and so many will envy 
me! Queenie, remember, you hold my life in 
your hands. It would be worthless to me if 
you were faithless.” 

Neli hated herself for reflecting ‘her sister 
was not likely to be faithless, since in all 
Marden no other man could offer her fairer 
prospects. ‘The thought would come into her 
mind, though she knew it was treachery to her 
sister. She was conscious Austin Was tender- 
hearted. He was not a gentleman, there was 
nothing aristocratic about him; but at least 
one part of Sally’s warning was groundless— 
he was to be trusted. Unless he died 
ou the voyage he would come back in three 
months’ time to marry Queenie. 

Nothing very memorable had ever —— 
within Nell’s recollection. They had always 
been poor, always hard up, with nothing 
special to look forward to. She had often 
wished “something” would happen, something 
new, even if it made her sorry; and so the 
something had happened, and little Nell knew 
not whether she was glad or sorry. 

She tried to fancy Queenie married, and 
living in the great house. She tried to fancy 

er and her mother pursuing their humble 
way without the beautiful sister, but here 
she failed. No power of hers could imagine 
Mrs, Marsh without her first-born. 

“Tt would break mother’s heart to give up 
Queenie, I am certain !” 

Perhaps so. The sacrifice was never exacted 
—the widow kept her darling by her to the end. 

“Nell,” said Queenie, suddenly ping her 
hand on the girl's shoulder pettishly. “ Why 
are you standing there like a statue? Austin 
has been gone full five minutes, and we ought 
to be half-way home. If you hold your 
tongue, like a good girl, I won't be angry with 
you for finding out our secret. I wanted to 
talk to someone.” 

“ Are you very happy %” 

“What a question !” 

“T thought love made everyone happy.” 

“Does it! Oh, I shall be happy enough, 
‘Nell. I shall be the richest woman in Marden, 
and have the finest house.” 

“And you will have someone to love you 
always,” put in Nell, quietly. 

Queenie made no reply. Beautiful as a 

’s dream, could it be that she was heartless 
and incapable of love? ‘The answer to this 
question lies in the future, but one thing was 
certain—she did not love her promised husband, 
Austin Brooks. 

(T'o be continued next week.) 
(This story commenced in No. 2010. Back 


numbers can be obtained througn any News- 
agent.) 
—_————— 
YOU AND TO-DAY. 
With every rising of the sun, 
Think of your life as just begun. 
The past has shrived, and buried deep 
All yesterdays ; there let them sleep. 
Nor seek to summon back one ghost 
Of that innumerable host. 
Concern yourself with but to-day. 
Woo it, and teach it to obey 
Your will and wish. Since time began, 
To-day has been the friend of man ; 
But, in his blindness and his sorrow, 
He looks to yesterday and to-morrow. 
You, and to-day! a soul sublime, 
And the great pregnant hour of time, 
With God himself to bind the twain! 
Go forth, I say, attain, attain! 
E. W. W. 





| ang good morally and physically. 








The Kind of Man 
a Girl Should Marry 


Choice in matrimony does not as a rule come 
from the female side. A refined girl will not: 
take the initiative, but she has the respansi- 
bility of refusing those who are ineligible. On 
what principle should this be done? First of 
all, we would say, that, however handsome and: 
agreeable a man may be, he should not be 
theught of 2s a husband if his character does 
not commend itself to the father and brothers 
of the girl 

An Irish magistrate asked a prisoner if he 
were married. “No,” replied the man. “Oh, 
then,” said his worship, “it is a good thing 
for your wife.” It is indeed a good thing for 
a@ woman not to have to live with a liar, with 
a thief, with a drunkard, for twenty, forty, ox 
even sixty years. A jazy man will make but 
a weak band of support for a woman’s house ; 
80 will one deficient in fortitude—that is, the 
power to bear pain and trouble without whin- 
ing. Beware of the sulfish man, for though 
he may be drawn ont of his selfishness in the 
early weeks of courtship, he will settle back 
into it again when the wear and worry of life 
come on. 

To be happy in marriage it is necessary to 
marry a gentleman in the proper sense of the 
word-—that is to say, one who is generous and 
unselfish, who considers another’s happiness and. 
welfare and not merely his own. A man who 
is a bear to his sisters, discourteous to his 
mother and careless of the feelings of servants 
and poor relations is just the man to avoid 
when you come to the great question to be 
answered: Yes or no. 

A husband need not be handsome, but he 
should be good-looking, in the sense of look- 
It is a risk 
to marry one in whose face the ten command- 
ments are conspicuous by their absence 
“When I see a man,” says Addison, “with a 
sour, rivelled face, I cannot forbear pitying his 
wife ; and when I meet with an open, ingenuous 
countenance, I think of the happiness of his 
friends, his family, and his relations.” We 
need hardly say, however, that we do not re- 
commend a professional beauty, who thinks 
that he is a lady killer. Why should you have 
the trouble of keeping ,a husband for the ex- 
clusive benefit of other women? “When I 
marry,” said a budding schoolgirl, “Til want 
a fine, tall, broad, handsome man that every- 
body will admire.” “There’s where you are 
wrong,” said her sister. “You'd have much 
less trouble im watching a less good-looking 
man, and would enjoy a great deal more of his 
society.” 

As to the age @ husband should be, we need 
say little about this, because men differ so 
much. Some are more fitted to take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of marriage at 
25 years of age than others are at 35. It is 
not natural for a young girl to wish to marry 
anold man. A father once said to his daughter, 
“When you marry I will not allow you to 
throw yourself away on one of the giddy, fri- 
volous young fellows I see about. I shall select 
for you a staid, sensible, middle-aged man. 
What do you say to one about 50 years of 
age?” “Well, father,” was the ingennous 
reply, “If it is quite the same to you, J would 
prefer two of 25.” Just so, but we think boy 
husbands are a mistake. .They never know 
what they arg pleased to call their minds, and 
it 3s not easy to discover from day to day what 
they are going to do, or into what they are 
going to grow. a man is not able to 
appreciate a good woman until he comes to 
years of discretion. . 

There are hearts all the better for keeping ; 
they become mellower and more worthy a 


woman’s acceptance than the crude unripe 
things that are sometimes gathered—as children 


gather green fruit—to the discomfort of those 
who cbtain them. 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


CHAPTER I. 

FPEDWOODE, the home for many 
generations of the Barons of Red- 
woode, looked more than ever 
grand and stately in the early sun- 
: _— light of the pleasant summer 
morning. The mansion stood in the midst 
of a large and ancient grove, which was-diver- 
sified with charming drives, numerous shaded 
walks, and adorned with a multitude of sum- 
mer-houses and grottoes, in the midst of whose 
laxuriousness an almost arctic coolness reigned 
in the greatest heats of summer - 

A clear, perennial brook wound its shining 
way around the base of the hill crowned by 
the dweiling, and from the towers of Red- 
woode could be plainly seen the glittering 
waters of the English Channel, which formed 
the eastern boundary of the estate. 

With the decease of one of the noblest and 
best of all the barons of Redwoode, a year oer 
more previous to the opening date of our story, 
this ancient and honourable tit’e had become 
extinct. The present owner, the und‘sputed 
proprietor of all the fair domain, was the 
widow of the last baron. 

With little love for gay society, her mind a 
prey to brooding melancholy, for which even 
the death of her husband could not sufficient.y 
account, Lady Redwoode sought peace amidst 
the shades of her magnificent home, her solitude 
cheered only by the presence and companion- 
ship of her late husband’s favour‘te nephew, 
the only son of bis best-loved sister. 

The estate had been left by her husband to 
Lady Redwoode entirely without restriction. 
Making the most of his unlimited power, he 
had bequeathed her his entire estate, real and 
persona:, but it had been his expressed wish 
that at her death his nephew should succeed to 
the property. 

He had not exacted, and Lady Redwoode 
had not given any formal promise to that 
effect, but the sympathy and affection be- 
tween the noble couple had been so entire that 
his lordship had never once doubted her com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

His nephew had spent many years at Red- 
woode, had been tanght to consider himself 
its future owner, and Lady Redwoode had 
adopted him in ber heart, in place of the son 
whom heaven had denied to her prayers. 

Upon the morning we have indicated Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe, the nephew in question, 
was lounging in the dim old library, with a 
discontented expression upon his face. 

If esthetic arrangements could impart 
happiness, his eyes would surely have been 
sparkling, and his lips must have worn a smile. 

The room was long and wide, lined with 
books, ornamented with busts and statues in 
niches, and furnished with every luxurious 
accessory to study or the enjoyment of litera- 






ture. 

The lofty, groined ceiling, with its innumer- 
able intersecting arches, all elaborately carved, 
looked as though it had been the united work 
of fairies and giants, and reminded one irre 
sistibly of dim and solemn forest aisles. 

The thick carpet covering the floor resem- 
bled the heavy, elastic moss that growe in 
woody wilds. The deep oriel windows were 
radiant recesses of light, and through their 
clear crystal could be caught glimpses of lovely 
shaded nooks in the depths of the closely suy- 
rounding wood, and now and then micht he 
seen at brief distances grouns of tamed deer, 
browsing lazily on the rich herbage. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe was not insensible to 
all these things. Indeed, he had never before 
regarded them with the intensely appreciative 
glance he now bestowed upon them. 

Some light remark he had chanced to over- 
hear but an hour before from one of his aunt's 
dependants had aroused in him a vivid feel- 





ing of his uncertain position at Redwoode, and 
of the fact that his uncle’s widow had never 
yet formally declared him to be her heir, or 
even in private and familiar conversation 
assured him that he should yet be master where 
he was at prosent only a guest. 

“Yes, as Kenneth said, ¢he may marry 
again,” he muttered, as he strode impatiently 
across the floor. “If she should, what wouid 
become of me? Redwoode would go to enrich 
the second husband and to endow the children 
of the second marriage. And I—reared in 
every luxury, accustomed to respectful homage 
as the future master of-Redwoode—I, to whom 
the mere mention of labour is repugnant, and 
who chafe at the slightest hint of restraint, 
must go to work and earn my own living. I 
wonder my uncle did not foresee these proba- 
bilities. How could he have been so foolish 
and blind as to leave me absolutely dependent 
upon the caprices of a woman so young and 
beautiful as his widow? But I will never-re- 
linguish my present position without a 
struggle. It is too late for me to study a pro- 
fession; I hate even the semblance of self- 
exertion, and can be happy and contented only 
as a gentleman of leisure. I must ascertain 
at once my aunt's intentions with regard to 
me!” 

His handsome face gathered a resolute look 
under its clouded expression, and his keen 
black eyes glowed with unusual steadiness. He 
bad a look of extreme youth, notwithstanding 
that his years had numbered five-and-twenty. 
iis complexion was florid and had the fresh 
ness of boyhood, his slender figure was well 
knit and elastic, and hie entire appearance 
was decidedly prepossessing. His partial 
relatives believed him to be the embodiment 
of every manly virtue, unmarred bv any fault 
save that of an extremely passionate temper ; 
but the steward who had frequently yielded to 
his demands for money when he had exceeded 
his liberal annual allowance from Lady Red- 
woode, and the servants whose office it was to 
wait upon the young gentleman, could have 
told of petty, revengeful acts and frequent dis 
plays of selfishness and tyranny that plainly 
enough evinced a narrow and ignoble soul on 
the part of Andrew Forsythe. 

“Lady Redwoode is now in the prime of her 
beauty and youthful enough to attract around 
her a crowd of admirers as soon as she opens 
ber doors to society,” resumed the young man, 
after an agitated pause. “She has no lovers 
now—that is, no avowed suitors--but she 
cannot be without them long. She nsed to 
be fond of society, seeming to find in it some 
relicf from the cankering melancholy that 
hes always clouded her life since I have 
known her, and she has always been a recog- 
nised belle. It is not likely that she will long 
continve to itmmure herself at Redwoode, 
especially as her vear of mourning for my 
uncle has expired. I seem suddenly to have 
awakened from a dream to find myself stand- 
ing upon the brink of a precipice. What am 
I to do?” 

He approachei one of the windows and 
looked out upon the lovely scene of woodland, 
gardens, sleeping Jake, and shining brook, his 
eves bright: with avariciovs light, and his 
countenance expressing faithfully his greedy 
longing to become master of all he beheld. 

“ There is nothing JT would not do to become 
owner here!’’ he whispered, almost uncon- 
sciously, yet with a strange significance in look 
and tone. “ Nothing—nothirg !” 

The words yet lingered on his lips, when the 
library door swung om its hinges, and Lady 
Redwoode came into the apartment. 

With a quick start, and a sudden flush on 
his cheek, yet with a gentle, deferential 
eee, he sprang to meet her and offer her a 
chair. 
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Her ladyship was a stately, graceful woman, 
not yet eight-and-thirty years old. She was 
a tall, imperious, blonde beauty, perfect in 
her mature Saxon loveliness, with a complexion 
as faix as the petal of an African lily, 
except in her cheeks, which were tinged with 
a faint roseate flush. Her hair was silky in 
texture and golden in hue, teminding one of 
waving tassels of Indian corn, and it was 
drawn away im burnished ripples from her 
pure brows, and gathered low at the back of 
her head im a classical coil. Neither stout 
nor slender, her figure was unequalled in its 
contour, and she carried herself with a queenly 
grace and majesty that was wont to exact 
oan and homage from all who beheld 


There was nothing in the expression of her 
face, or in her attire, to indicate that she had 
ever known sorrow. In her large blue eyes, 
of that pure, deep, intense blue sometimes 
seen in an Italian sky, and rarely elsewhere, 
was the radiance of a glorious and new-found 
happiness. Her atid sweet face was all 
aglow with an ineffable joy, too deep for 
words, and a tender smile on her lips imparted 
a-strange bewitchery to her loveliness. She had 
exchanged her heavy mourning garments for a 
robe of delicate lavender hue, which swept 
after her in ample folds like a court. train. 

Mr. Forsythe grew deathly pale as he met 
her gaze and marked the change in her cos- 
tume. He believed that the blow he had begun 
to apprehend was about to fall upon him— 
that his uncle’s widow was about to announce 
to him her intention to contract a second mar- 
riage. 

A packet of letters and papers which her 
ladyship carried in her hand seemed to con- 
firm his fears, and he permitted himself but a 
single glance at it, lest his change of counte- 
nance should betray his thoughts. 

Lady Redwoode accepted the chair he me- 
chanically proffered, and sank into its luxurious 
depths with a quiet grace, motioning him to 
take a seat near her. 

“Your ladyship is looking strangely happy 
this morning,” said Mr. Forsythe, with un- 
concealed bitterness. “Am I to congratulate 
some happy suitor upon having won you from 
your desolate widowhood?” 

“ Andrew,” interrupted Lady Redwoode, 
repreachfully, the pink tint in her cheeks 
deepeving to the most vivid flame colour, “I 
have changed my dress, but my heart is still 
in mourning for my husband, and I have no 
thought of ever marrying again. You, whose 
life has been spent at Redwoode, know how 
perfect was my happiness with your late uncle, 
and you, of all others, should have known that 
in my thoughts no other could take his place.” 

“] beg your pardon, Lady Redwoode,” said 
Mr. Forsythe, with a delicious sense of relief. 
“T should have known better, yet I knew not 
what other interpretation to put upon your 
unusual manner—your almost bridal attire— 
your evident joy——” 

He paused, confused by the penctrating 
glances of her ladyship, whose eyes had read 
correctly the fears he had entertained with 
regard to his succession as her heir, but she 
only smiled quietly and reassuringly, as she 
said : — 

“I shall not be unjust to you, Andrew, 
although I think you have not perfect confi- 
dence in me. I sought you to tell you a strange 
story—one that refers to a period in my life 
of which you know little. I scarcely know how 
to bevin or how to say what F wish,” and she 
held the packet in her hands with singular 
nervousness. “ You must have remarked that 
T have always carefully avoided declaring you 
my heir. The truth is, Andrew, that there 
is one who has a stronger and better claim 
upon me.” 

“A stronger claim than I-—Lord Redwoode’s 
favourite nephew?” cried Mr. Forsythe, 


scarcely knowire what he said in his surprise. 
“Yes,” said Lady Redwoode, and there ran 
through her tonés a sweet and’ joyous thrill 
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that increased the young man’s hewilderment. 
“Yes, Andrew, I may confess the truth at 
last to all the wétld. The one to whom I 
allude is bound to me by the sweetest and 
holiest ties of nature. She is my daughter.” 

Mr. Forsythe stared at his uncle’s widow 
as if apprehensive that she had taken leave of 
her senses. 


“Your daughter?” he stammered, incredu- [ 


lously. “Why, your union with my uncle was 
childless,” 


“True,” returned Lady Redwoode. “My 
daughter is the fruit of a previous marriage.” 

It was impossible to doubt her ladyship’s 
sincerity, and an intense feeling of anger, 
chagrin, and disappointment swept over An- 
drew Forsythe’s heart. Believing his dearest 
hopes baffled, expecting an immediate dismissal 
from his present luxurious home, he was about 
to give vent to his rage in imprecations and 
threatenings, when the sweet voice of Lady 
Redwoode momentarily stilled his passions, 
ber him to listen. 

“Before I speak of yourself and your pro- 

3, Andrew,” she said, “let me explain 
what must doubtlessly look very mysterious 
to P se You know that I was early left 
motherless, and that my father was an officer 
of high rank in the East India Company. I 
-was educated in England, and went out to 
join my father at the age of sixteen. When I 
atrived in India I found that my father had 
recently died, leaving me to the guardianship 
ef my brother and his wife. My brother, 
who was much older than myself, was installed 
in my father’s official position, and offered 
me a home and paternal care. His wife had 
been born in India, and was as swarthy as a 
native in complexion, while in manner she 
wus supercilious and overbearing. It was said 
that her blood was not of unmixed European 
origin; amd that, while her father, with 
whom she had lived, had been an English 
officer of high rank, her mother had been a 
Hindoo girl of great beiu@r; yet with the 
faults of her race. I never knew whether 
this rumour was true or false, but my sister- 
in-law possessed remarkable powers of dis- 
simulation, and otherwise resembled the race 
to whom her mother was said to belong. In 
a brief space of time I had become quite at 
home among my hitherto unknown relatives, 
and my youth and blonde complexion con- 
epired to make me a belle in society. I had 
suitors, and my married brother expressed a 
wish’ to see me early married!” 

She paused, her bright face clouded by re- 
trospective thoughts, and she sank into a 
reverie from which she was aroused by Andrew 
Forsythe’s uneasy movements. 

“Pardon me, Andrew,” she said, starting 
and collecting her thoughts. “I was speak- 
ing of my suitors. Among my lovers there 
was one who dared not openly avow his aftec- 
tion for me, but whom from the first I re 
garded with unusual interest. He was my 
brother’s secretary. . His father had been an 
ensign, I believe, in the army, and had died 
poor, leaving his son only an unstained and 
honourable name. Rolfe Avon, that was the 
secretary's name, was very handsome — per- 
haps I should say beautiful. He had the gen- 
tleness and grace of a delicate girl. His face 
was the face of a poet. Like my sister-in- 
law, he had been born in India, and his early 
essociations had given a dreamy cast to his 
mind, and had infected him with a host of 
poetical superstitions that rendered him irre 
sistibly fascinating to me. I was romantic, 
self-willed, and impetuous; an orphan, whose 
near kindred were too much absorbed in them- 
selves to watch over and guide me. What 
wonder then thot the tender, respectful glances 
of Rolfe Avon began to be valued beyond the 
openly expressed admiration of others? He 
found courage to tell me of his love, and I 
confessed that I was not indifferent to him. 
Fortune favoured us. Soon after our engage 
ment my brother and his wife went away on 
@ visit of severat weeks duration to the hills, 


and I with some difficulty prucured pernus- 
sion to remain at home. During their absence 
Rolfe Avon and myself were privately mar- 
ried by a missionary at a little village church 
a few miles distant from my brother’s resi- 
dence. Every formality of the law was com- 
plied with, and we returned home, determined 
to keep our secret awhile from my relatives.” 

“But why not have owned it?” asked Mr. 
Forsythe, interested in spite of himself. 

“Because my brother was a stern, proud 
man,” was the reply, “and he had other views 
for me. My fortune was in his lands, and 
Rolfe was poor. My husband would have 
braved him, but I dared not. I knew too well 
his hard, pitiless nature, and childishly feared 
that he would harm Rolfe. We succeeded so 
well im keeping our secret that for months it 
was not suspected. At length it became 
necessary to confess the truth. There was a 
scene —- a terrible scene,” and her ladyship 
shuddered at the remembrance of it. “It 
was more than I could éndure in the delicate 
state of my health. I fell into convulsions 
and was removed to my chamber. Rolfe was 
banished the house. I was ill for many weeks, 
and when [ returned to life and consciousness 
I found myself a widow and a mother.” 
_ Mr. Forsythe repeated the words in wonder 
ing amazement. 

“My husband had been sent away by my 
brother.” said her ladyship, her ‘voice 


lection. “He had gone, believing that he 
had but to pass a brief probation on one of 
my brother's farms as its steward before being 
allowed to claim me as his wife. The 
farm was situated in a wild and dangerous 
part of the country, and had been under the 
care of a native. Before a month had been 
spent there Rolfe was cruelly and foully 
assassinated by the agent whom he had sup- 
planted. I have always believed that my 
brother foresaw the fatal result when he sent 
“y husband there—Heaven grant that I wrong 

im.” 

“And the child?” asked Mr. Forsythe, 
anxiously. 

A sudden spasm of anguish convulsed the 
perfect features of Lady Redwoode’s face as 
she responded :— 

“T said I returned to consciousness only to 
find myself a widow and a mother. 
was obliged to bury alike my grief and joy in 
my innermost heart, and appear to the world 
a maiden. I was nursed by the foster- 
mother of my brother's wife. Conceiving 


future prospects by a clandestine union with 
one socially my inferior, my brother took 
care during my illness, and after Rolfe’s 
death, to deprive me of all proofs of my 
marriage. My~child, at the moment of its 
birth, was given to my sister-in-law, and 
passed thereafter as the twin-sister of her 
own child, which had been born only a few 
hours earlier than mine. The nurse, myself, 
and my relatives alone knew that the child 
had not been born of the same mother. Tt 
was of no use for me to struggle against the 
iron will of my brother. Rolfe was dead, and 
there was no one to aid me. I became 
apathetic, and yielded unquestioningly to my 
brother when he insisted upon my re-entering 
society, knowing neither pain nor pleasure 
except when permitted to attend or caress the 
children. My relatives refused to tell me 
which was mine, but my mstinct assvred me 
that the one my sister-in-law fondled least 
belonged to me. It was fairer than the other, 
and gave promise of looking like me. When 
the children had attained the ave of six 
months they were sent up the hills for change 
of air. and I never saw them again.” 

“They did not die!” 

“No, but I married within a vear of ny 
husband's death. Lord Redwoode came to 
India on some temporary business, saw me, 
and loved me. When he asked me to marry 








him T told him that I did not leave him, but 


trembling with indignant grief at the recol- | 


Alas! T } 





that I had disgraced myself and blighted my | my lips. i 
| cient courage to tell him my story, pretend 








that I esteemed him. He assured me that he 
preferred my esteem to the love of any other 
woman, and that the best love was founded 
upon such sober basis. I was discontented 
and very unhappy with my relatives. Lord 
Redwoode had great influence with the govern- 
ment, and he promised to exert it to procure 
my brother a promotion. This promise was 
not given as a bribe for my favour, but be 
cause he desired to make everyone he fancied 
dear to me happy and prosperous. My ambi- 
tious brother became eager for the marriage, 
and used all his authority to compel me to a 
favourable decision. The end of it was that 
I promised to become Lord Redwoode’s wife. 
My chief motive in accepting him was to claiin 
his protection for my child!” 

“ And yet you never- told him ' 

““T dared not, Andrew. Before my marriage 
I was scarcely alone with his lordship. My 
brother threatened that if I betrayed mr 
secret marriage he would destroy all proofs of 
it, and thus place me in the worst possible 
light before Lord Redwoode. I believed him 
capable of carrying out his threats. I kuoew 
that his object was to establish a hold upon me 
that might eat some future time be of benefit to 
himself, and I dared not then defy or resist 
him. I know, too, that he considered that 
clandestine union a disgrace which Lord Red- 
woode might not choose to overlook. §o I 
acquiesced in all that he said, resolving to tell 
his lordship my story as soon as I became his 
wife. But by putting the confession off for 
little while it was never done.” 

A look of keen regret passed like a shadow 
over her face, but it was easy to see from her 
expression of conscious rectitude that she did 
not reproach herself for her reticence 

“We were married, Andrew, and the hour 
came in which I proposed to tell my husband 
that I had been wedded before, and that a 
little child lived as the fruit of that unacknow 
ledged union. Lord Redwoode was consider 
ably older than myself, and pride—indomit 
able family pride—was the ruling quality of 
his nature. ‘The very evening upon which I 
came to him, intending to unburden my heart 
and solicit his sympathy for my wrongs, he 
hegan to speak of his unblemished name, anil 
to assure me how entirely worthy he believed 
me to be to share it. He said that he had 
alwaya a horror of designing women, and 
that he was exacting enough to be satisfied 
only with the fresh heart of a young girl. He 
declared widows to be his aversion. The con 
fession I would have uttered was stayed om 
Yet, Andrew, I summoned up suffi- 


” 


ing it to be the history of a friend. His com- 
ments upon it when I had finished almost 
crushed me. He took the same views of the 
secret marriage that my brother had done 
He could find in his heart no excuse for @ 
young girl who had stooped from her station 
to marry a person whom he termed a hireling. 
He said that the deprivation of her child was 
a righteous punishment for overstepping tie 
laws of caste, and that her brother in adopt- 
ing the little one had acted with rare discre- 
tion and wisdom. What could I do, Andrew? 
I could not then confess that T was the heroine 
of that story. With my whole soni crying 
out for my child I yet forced a smile to my 
lips, and talked idly upon other subjects 
Lord Redwoode speedily forgot the little nar- 
rative with which I had entertained him, and 
the subject never again came up between us. 
We soon afterwards came to England. De- 
spite his foibles, Lord Redwoode was good 
and noble, and, as he had prophesied, my 
esteem for him in time ripened into love, and 
I was almost content.” 

As her ladyship uttered the last words Mr 
Forsythe noticed in her blue eyes the yearn- 
ing expression he had often noticed in them 
before, but for which he had always been 
puzzled to account. 

“There was always one thing lacking,” said 
the Baroness, with a sigh. “I never saw 
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my brother again, and I was not permitted to 
know if my child lived, or what was her name. 
But during all these years my heart has 
yearned for her with an intolerable longing. 
1 have dreamed of her sleeping and waking. 
Many a time I have started from my slumbers 
by my husband’s side, imagining that I felt 
the pressure of my darling’s golden head upon 
my ‘breast, or her little band against my 
cheek. I have prayed that I might look into 
her sweet bine eyes, and hear her voice calling 
me mother, { could not bear that her 
innocent heart should yield its earliest love 
to my sister-in-law, and I dreaded» to have 
her grow up under the influence of my 
brother's home. I confess I felt relieved when 
I casually heard of the death of my brother's 
wife four years since. I wrote to my brother, 
offering to receive the two girls into my home, 
educate them, and send them back to him in 
due time, but he refused. Since my husband’s 
death scarcely a mail has left for India but 
has borne from me a pleading letter for my 
daughter's restoration. And, as you know, 
Andrew, I have been intending to visit India 
this year, although you could not have guessed 
my purpose. But my brother's heart has been 
at last softened by death. He died three 
months ago!” 

_ “And has restored your child?” said Mr. 
Forsythe, huskily. 

_ “He has sent me all necessary proofs of my 
iirst marriage, and of. the birth of my 
daughter,” and Lady Redwoode glanced at the 
packet she still held clasped in her hand. 
“ He has also teft the two girls to my guardian- 
ship. But even at the last his cruelty did 
not quite desert him. He lost all his property 
shortiy before his death, and was obliged to 
leave his daughter, whom he seems to have 
idolised, almost penniless. Remembering his 
cruelty to me, he feared that I would revenge 
myself upon his child. And so, in his last 
letter, written on his dying bed, he says that 
the secret of my child’s identity shall die 
with him. He will send me both the girls, 
but defies me to tell which is mine, and says 
that I must be equally kind to both, and make 
them my joint-heiresses, else my own child may 
be the sufferer.” 

“He was, very cunning,” Mr. Forsythe 
obliged himself to soy. “And your ladyship 
therefore intends to divide your property be- 
tween the two?” 

“No, Andrew, that would not be just. My 
brother's child must not be my heiress, 
although I shall provide for her comfortably. 
“he may be good, pure and lovely, but I 
cannot love her as I might have done had 
her parents treated me differently. She will 
have a home in my house, Andrew, but not in 
my heart. .I have @ letter also from my 
brother's executor,” added the — Baroness. 
“who sent me the packet. He states the 
fact of my brother's death, and says that the 
young ladies will follow the letter to England 
by the nest steamer. The letter has been 
delayed, and I saw in this morning’s paper 
that the Mandagora—the steamer in which 
they intended sailing--has already arrived. 
They will be here this very day, Andrew.” 
Lady Redwoode’s eyes sparkled, and her lovely 
countenance became again radiant with a 
mother’s fond eagerness to behold her child. 

“But how will you know which is your 
daughter?’ suggested the young man. “ You 
say the girls are of the same age. Your 
brother must have been confident of your in- 
ability to recognise her.” 

It was evidently the first time the question 
had presented itself to Lady Redwoode's 
mind. She looked surprised at its simplicity, 
and replied, with a confident smile :— 

“Ah, Andrew, you little know the mystery 
and depths of a mother’s love. I have a sure 
and safe instinct. which will poimt out to me 
the child of my dead Rolfe. I shall know 





Hindoo blood in her veins, and her daughter 
must have inherited something of her -com- 
‘plexion and cast of featwres. 1 have no fears, 
Andrew,” and Lady Redwoode spoke almost 
gaily. “I shall know my little Kolfine, not- 
withstauding my brothers assurance to the 
contrary.” 

“Her name is Rolfine, then?” 

“No, 1 do not know her name. In my 
heart I have called her so after her. father. 
My brother's executor says that the Misses 
Giintwick are named Cecile and Hellice. I 
have a fancy, Andrew, that Cecile is my 
child. Hellice is one of those barbarous 
names that my sister-in-law would have 
delighted to bestow upon her own daughter.” 

Mr. Forsythe strove to congratulate the 
mother upon her approaching happiness, but 
his efforts failed to give a tone of sincerity to 
his voice or a joyful smile to his lips. He 
was chagrined, and most terribly disappointed, 
therefore could not aveid showing it.” 

“‘ Andrew,” -said Lady Redwoode, gently, 
“J understand you. You have been led to 
beiieve that you would inherit Redwoode, and 
you now imagine that I am about to turn you 
out upon the world to battle for yourself. You 
are dear to me for your uncle’s sake, as well 
as your own, and I shall never treat you un- 
justly. Of course, my daughter will be my 
heiress. Your uncle would have wished it so 
had be known the truth. But your interests 
and prosperity shall not be forgotten. I be- 
lieve you to be as noble and generous as your 
uncle was, and I should like to secure to my 
daughter as good a husband as mine was. 
Suppose, Andrew, that my child comes to us 
with her heart disengaged. You are not in 
love. What is to prevent you from winning 
her heart?” 

“What, indeed?” murmured Andrew,. his 
face brightening, and his heart growing lighter 


| at the kind assurances and promises of the 


Baroness. “If she resembles you, Lady Red- 
woode, I shall love her from the first. But if 
she should not like me?” 

“She is barely seventeen, Andrew, an 
ignorant, immocent child. If you exert yourself 
to make a favourable impression upon her 
young heart, I do not doubt but that she will 
love you from the first. It would give me 
great happiness to see you two wedded; but 
understand, Andrew, that I will never force 
my daughter’s inclinations. If she should not 
love you I will secure to you «a handsome 
annuity, sufficient to maintain you as a gentle- 
man wherever you may choose to live!” 

“T shall not fail to make her love me!” de- 
clared Mr. Forsythe, a 1ed spot: burning fiercely 
on each cheek, and a gloomy expression gather- 
ing in his black eyes at the mention of an 
annuity. ‘“ No, I shall not fail!” 

Lady Redwoode was too absorbed in her 
own happiness to mark the emphasis he placed 
upon his declaration, or she might have modi- 
fied her previous remarke. 

“Qh, Andrew,” she said, with feverish im- 
patience, “I can scarcely control myself when 
I think that in a few short hours I shall hold 
my child in my arms. I wonder if she has 
any suspicions of the truth? I wonder if my 
brother told the girls that one of them was not 


his daughter? Perhaps they are at this | 


moment speculating with regard to their 
identity. But no. The same instinct that 


‘will indicate to me my darling has doubtless 


been already working in her heart. She knows 
already to whom she is coming.” 

She arose and crossed the floor several times 
with unsteady steps, her elegant robe trailing 
after her in luxurious folds, her arms folded 
upon her breast and her lovely figure half 
stooping, es if already she held her daughter 
clasped in her arms. 

“You are sure she will prove to be good, 
pure and truthful?” asked Andrew, speaking 
aloud involuntarily the thought that had 


her the moment I look upon her face. I told | entered his heart. ‘‘ You said apes sister- 


you that she was fairer in her babyhood than 


the other. Besides, my brother's wife had | training of your child.” 


in-law was deceitful, and she had- the early 








Lady Redwoode turned upon her husband’s 
nephew almost fiercely. 

“The other may be deceitful,” she said, 
“but not she—pot my child. Her father was 
the purest and truest of men. You know that 
I scorn deceit and falsity above all things. 
And I have prayed all these years that she 
might be kept unepotted from the world. No, 
Andrew, do not suggest such an improbable 
thing to me. You have wounded me to the 
heart.” 

Mr. Forsythe expressed his regret, but Lady 
Redwoode scarcely heard it. She walked 
backwards and forwards excitedly, his remark 
rankling like a poisoned arrow in her breast, 
and paused now and then to express renewed 
protestations against it. ; 

In the midst of one of these vehement as- 
surances the door opened, and a servant en- 
tered, bearing upon a salver a sealed en- 
velope. 

Lady Redwoode examined its contents 
eagerly, and then sank, breathless and almost 
fainting with excitement, into a chair. 

“They have arrived,” she whispered. 
landed at Southampton last evening. 

They will. be here by the early morning 

train.” 

“Which is already due,” exclaimed Mr. 

Forsythe, infected by her agitation. “They 

will be here in a few moments more.” 

The few moments promised lengthened into 
minutes, which were passed in complete 
silence. Lady Redwoode bowed her golden 
head, and her attitude indicated that. her soul 
was seeking composure in prayer. Her nephew 
forebore to disturb her self-communing, but 
wicked and desperate thonghts beamed from 
his eyes like wild beasts as he felt how narrow 
was the isthnius between wealth and poverty, 
and upon how slight a thing—merely a young 
girl’s liking—depended his future. 

The silence was broken at last by the 
rumbling of wheels. 

“They have come!” said the Baroness, 
raising her pale Mid agitated face. “Go and 
meet them, Andrew. Then send them alone 
to me. Shall I know her when I see her? 
Will my instinct fail me at the critical 
moment’ Will.she be as pure, good, and in- 
nocent as I have imagied her? My mind 
misgives me. I am tortured—frightened. 
Ob, Andrew, go! Bring me my daughter.” 

Mr. Forsythe gave a rapid glance at his 
reflection in a panelled mirror; strove to 
soften the ‘hard expression that had stolen 
over his features, calmed himself by @ vigorous 
and painful effort, and then hastened to do 
ner bidding. With clasped hands and a heart 
whose pulsations resembled the quick and 
recular beating of a drum, the mother awaited 
his return and the solution of the agonizing 
fears that had suddenly, in one great lava 
tide, overwhelmed her soul. 


“ 





. CHAPTER II. 

PRE-EMINENT among the many. beautiful 
estates in the vicinity of Redwoode was that 
called Sea View, the home of Sir Richard 
Haughton, 8 young baronet but recently come 
into the title and property. It was neither se 
pretentious nor extensive as its stately neigh- 
bour, but what it lacked in grandeur was more 


than made up for in picturesqueness and simple, 


beauty. 

Its woodlands preserved a wild character 
and were the haunt of numerous un 
deer, who fled in wild disorder at the chance 
crackling of a dried branch, or the sadden 
whirl of leaves before the wind. Its beaches, 
for it ley close beside the sea, consisted of 
long strips of shining sand dotted here and 
there with immense boulders. Its gardens 
were old-fashioned, the walks being bordered 
by quaintly-shaped box, and guarded by fan- 
tastically-cut yew trees, and in them grew in 
rank and uncared-for luxuriance all those 
pretty flowers with strange names that were 
wont to delight our grandmothers. 
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The mansion, a relic of the pre-Elizabethan 
period, was half in ruins, The bare and grim 
walls of an ancient banqueting-hall, unroofed 
and unfloored, frowned over a host of fallen 
columns beside it, and sheltered an entire 
wing that had yielded to the destroying hand 
of time. The main portion of the dwelling 
was of later date and promised to endure for 
centuries. The effect of the ruins beside the 
strong and handsome building, linking the 
past with the present, was eminently pic- 
turesque, and rendered the spot very attrac- 
tive to excursionists and tourists, most of whom 
were quite unaware that its owner resided at 
Sea View. 

As may be guessed, Sir Richard Haughton 
was a recluse. He visited no one and received 
no guests. But one exception may be made 
to this assertion. He was a frequent guest at 
Redwoode, and the Baroness and Mr. Andrew 
Forsythe sometimes returned his visits. There 
was but little friendliness or sympathy be- 
tween the two young gentlemen, and Lady 
Redwoode was the only tink that united them. 
The Baronet gave to her ladyship the warm, 
admiring love of a younger brother, and ‘his 
happiest hours were those spent in her society, 
soothed by the sweet music evoked by her 
skilful fingers, or inspired by the noble 
counsels and exalted sentiments that formed 
her own rules of action. 

Sir Richard was about seven-and-twenty, 

in his heart was concentrated the misan- 
thropic bitterness of a lifetime. Endowed 
with more than usual ardour and enthusiasm, 
he had once looked forward upon life as a great 
race, and resolved that he would take his share 
in it and come in at last for the glory and 
renown with which the world tobelte its suc- 
cessful ones. But, at the very outset, he had 
made a false step; which ‘had resulted in the 
wreck of his faith and trust in his kind, as 
well as of the hopes and ambitions that had 
kindled in his young soul. 

From that moment the world’s glittering 
prizes became baubles in’ his eyes. With a 
pitying smile for what he deemed the folly 
and ‘weakness of the great throngs who spend 
their best years in a struggle for wealth or 
fame, and forgetting how recently he had 
made one of their number, he retired to his 
country home and devoted himself to the study 
of books and nature, spending his time equally 
in his library and his dim, wilderness-like 
woods. It must not be supposed that this life 
quite contented him. The ardour and enthu- 
siasm that had burned in his heart like a fierce 
fire ‘seven years before still smouldered there, 
ready to be fanned into a flame by the first 
favouring breeze. The heaven-implanted in- 
stinct to-struggle with the throng, to measure 
hia strength with that of others, and to achieve 
something worthy of remembrance; was not 
dead in Sir Richard Haughton’s heart, although 
he vainly imagined that he had smothered it. 

Upon the morning indicated in the preceding 
chapter, the young Baronet stood near the 
wide-barred gate of a green, shaded lane near 
his dwelling. One arm was thrown carelessly 
over the neck of his horse, a handsome and 
spirited thoroughbred, and he leaned against 
the animal's side, and looked with thoughtful 
gaze upon the pleasant country road. 

Sir Richard’s face was not a handsome one, 
if judged by rules of art. He had not regular 
features, and his cheeks were devoid of any 
brilliant colouring. But he had a grave, 
earnest countenance, ful! of strength and 
power, and a pair of keen, blue eyes, whose 
glances had at times a strange softness and 
sadness. His brow was broad and high, and 
from it was brushed away a silky mass of fair 
and floss-like hair. is firm; beautifully- 
chiselled mouth was shaded by a fair, curling 
Moustache that gave added dignity to his 
features. His chin was massive and finely 
shaped, and lent its share in giving a powerful 
cast to his countenance. 

He was tall, and possessed an active and 
athletic figure, whose every movement was 
full of manly grace. In his careless attitude 
he stood like a young monarch surveying his 





realm. His entire appearance indicated that 
a noble soul gave expression te both face and 
figure—a noble soul which, though it had been 
wounded once, had yet within itself sufficient 
strength and courage to gather up its forces 


undaunted and engage anew in the great battle | 


of existence. Whether the arousing impulse 
would ever be given to it remained to be 
seen. 

He was deeply thoughtful, but neither his 
voice nor his fice betrayed the subject of his 
musings. For some time he stood leaning 
against his steed, his fixed, unwavering gaze 
upon the winding road, and the sunlight 
flittering down through the crevices of the 
overarching foliage; tinging his fair hair with 
the glimmer of pale gold. 

He was at length aroused by the tramping 
of feet close at hand—so close that he started, 
and the abstracted look faded suddenly out of 
his eyes, and gave place to an expression of 
annoyance as he observed that the owner of 
the feet had halted but a few yards distant 
from the gate, and was regarding him with an 
i wages of the most intenst curiosity. 

The new comer was an unprepossessing in- 
dividual, some years older than the Baronet. 
He was tall and stout, with bushy black hair 
and whiskers, and a peculiarly ruddy com- 
plexion. His face was marvellously suggestive 
of those cheap, highly-coloured prints so 
much in favour with the uncultured classes, 
and his attire, consisting of plaid trousers, 
crimson velvet waistcoat, and salmon-coloured 
necktie, was strangely in keeping with it. His 
exaggerated sporting costume, his slouching 
gait, the furtive look in his black eyes, and 
the expression of mingled shrewdness and low 
cunning that distinguished his features, all 
marked his character, and sufficiently indi- 
cated his social position. 

“Sir Richard Haughton, I believe I have 
the honour of addressing?” he said, with a 
slight bow and a jaunty touch to the well-worn 
brim of his hat. 

The Baronet bowed half haughtily, without 
bestowing a second glance upon his interlo- 
cutor. 

*T' thought I could not be mistaken,” the 
man observed, without appearing to be daunted 
by the reception of his advances. “I have the 
misfortune to be personally unknown to you, 
Sir. Richard, but you may be familiar 
with my name,” and he darted a furtive glance 
at the impatient Baronet. “I am Thomas 
Sorel, manager of a travelling theatre, at your 
service.” 

A singular change passed over the Baronat’s 
face at the sound of that name. He gasped 
for breath, as drowning persons do, and his 
face became deadly pale and rigid in every 
feature. The hand that had lain half curess- 
ingly upon his horse’s neck mow grasped 
fiercely at the mane, as if for support, and 
he leaned more heavily against the «auimal’s 
side. . 

The new comer observed the change in the 
‘Yaronet with evident pleasure and satisfaction. 

quiet smile flickered about his lips, and a 
cunning expression appeared in his eyes. 

“You are familiar with my name, Sir 
Richard, I see,” he began, with an unpleasant 
smile. “I thought——”’ 

What his reflections had heen, however, he 
did not divulge. The sound of his voice ap- 

nplib nage i wn ats 9, vind ee grat 

is equanimity, and he raised his with 
sudden haughtiness and disdain, and said, 


coldly : 

“ Thies heard of you, Mr. Sorel, and what 
I have heard has not made me desirous of your 
acquaintance. You can pass on.” 

“Thanks. I am overjoyed at the permis- 
sion,” returned ‘the man, sarcastically. “ But 
I have. business with you, Sir Richard, that 
yet remains to be transacted. I come from 
my pepo” 

Again that deathly paleness passed like a 
qo over the Baronet’s face. Again he gasped 
or breath, but now a fierce and angry expres- 





sion animated his features, and his voice ‘was 
cold, hard, and stern, as he responded : — 

“There is no need of a messenger. between 
Margaret Sorel and me. So far as L am con- 
cerned she died seven years ago!” 

“You are mistaken, Sir Richard,” » said 
Sorel, composedly. ‘ Margaret Sorel is not 
dead to you so long as her name has power 
to blanch your cheek. She canuot be dead to 
you so long a3 she lives and the Haughton 
family pride exists.” 

Sir Richard turned upon him with an im- 
patient gesture, and sternly pointed up the 
road. 

“Gol” he said, in a commanding voice 
that would have awed any other man than the 
one he addressed. “ Your sister has wrought 
harm enough! to me. She wrecked mg life ; 
she made me the disappointed, aimless man I 
am; she robbed me of all faith in humanity ; 
and, if you would not hear me invoke a 
upon her and hers, leave me!” 

Sorel changed his position uneasily from 
one foot to the other, quailed visibly. under 
the address of Sir Richard, as if.he had in some 
degree merited its harshness, and now re- 
sponded, in a dogged tone, 

“Say what you will, Sir Richard Haughton, 
you can’t alter facts any more than i can. 
Margaret sent me te you. She told that your 
divorced wife was dying and required your 
presence!” 

“Dying—-Margaret dying!” exclaimed the 
Baronet, an inexplicable expression passing 
over his features. 

Sorel would have given much to know the 
meaning of that expression, and puzzled him 
self in vain to analyse it. Whether the emo- 
tion which gave it birth was one of joy, or 
grief, of anguish or relief, he could not deter- - 
mine. He saw only that Sir Richard had 
again grasped the mane of his horse, and that 
his blue eyes had in their depths a strangely 
vacant expression. 

“Yes, Margaret is dying!” declared Sorel, 
and an attentive listener would have detected 
in his voice an undertono of insincerity which 
would have thrown serious doubt upon his 
assertion. “We have been travelling together 
on a professional tour. She has been giving 
Shakesperian readings, and J have beer her 
agent. It has not been a paying business, 
Sir Richard. The provincial towns don’t care 
for such entertainments, or else the fault was 
in my sister. She was disappointed at her 
ill-success, and gave way to ‘itnees which she 
could at first have thrown off if she had tried. 
The truth is, Sir Richard, she is 4 heart- 
broken woman.” 

The Baronet’s lip 
made no comment. 

“It is true, even though you doubt it,” 
asserted Sorel, earnestly. “She felt herself 
growing weaker and weaker, and at last 
begged me to bring her as near as possible to 
your home. I could not refuse her, and she 
1s now stopping at the ‘Crown,’ a little road- 
side inn, a couple' of miles distant. I have 
just come from there. Her disease has made 
fearful progress, and she has but a few hours 
more to live. She implores you to grant her 
one last interview—-’ 

“No, no,” interrupted Sir Richard. 
not look upon her face again'” 

There was an ‘appearance of a smile about 
Sorel’s mouth as he interpreted the Baronet’s 
words to be a‘ confession of weakness, and 
understood that Sir Richard feared to again 
trust himself within reach of the fascinations 
that -had wrought him such evil, but his 
manner was very gentle as he said, or rather 
pleaded : 

“Sir Richard, I don’t deny that Margaret 
wronged you. I will grant that she has been 
a. bold, bad woman. But, surely, in the hour 
of death the errors of the guilty should not be 
remembered against them. Tt is out of Mar 
garet’s power to harm you or wound your pride 
now. All she asks is to see you once again 
and implore your forgiveness. She says she 
cannot die until you have pardoned her. Will 
you not grant her last request?” 


curse 


curled scornfully, but he 


“TI can- 
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Sir Richard preserved a brief silence, but 
Sorel, who was watching him keenly and 
stealthily, derived little enconragement for his 
designs when he marked how stony was the ex- 
pression of the bright blue eyes, and how sternly 
the firm lips were compressed together under 
the light moustache. 

“T can’t send word that I forgive her,” said 
the young Baronet, at last, “for I do not. 
Men do not lightly forgive such injuries as 
mine. I said once that not even in her death 
would I Jook again upon Margaret Sorel’s 
face!” 

“T left her weeping,” urged Sorel, “ and beg: 
ging that you would come to her, even if you 
came in anger to reproach her. There was a 
time when Margaret's slightest word was law 
to you, and now her dying prayer passes un- 
heeded Pr 

“ Silence!” responded Sir Richard, his face 
darkening. “I will see your sister, Mr. Sorei. 
Since she wishes it, she shall again look upon 
my face!” 

He pushed open the gate of the lane, led out 
his horse, mounted, and without another word 
to his visitor, passed down the road like the 
wind. 

Sorel followed him as rajddly as he could 
run for a brief distance, and then struck across 





the fields, proceeding by a shorter route towards 


the inn he had mentioned. 

During his swift ride a storm of passion came 
over the soul of the young Baronet. His 
lips quivered and a look of terrible grief was 
visible m his eyes. That grief was not for the 
woman whose dying agonies he expected soon 
to witness, but for his own lost opportunities 
and wrecked hopes. He had never felt either 
as he did now when about to enter the presence 
of her who had so wronged him. 


When his journey had been nearly accom- | 


plished he slackened his horse’s pace to a walk, 
and exerted his self-control, soon regaining his 
customary calmness. 

The roadside inn, a neat country cottage, 
surrounded on three sides by ample gardens, 
and bearing on its front the usual promise of 
entertainment for man and beast, surmounted 
by a sharply cut brase crown, soon appeared 
in full view, and the Baronet’s keen gaze 
singled out an upper chamber, with open 
windows, as the probable apartment of the 
dying woman. 

He rode slowly up to the inn, dismounted at 
the porch, gave his horse into the charge of 
an ostler, and was about to demand to be con- 
ducted to the chamber of Miss Sorel, when his 
late visitor came up, flushed and heated, wiping 
his brows. ef 

“A sharp ride, Sir Richard,” he Said, 
breathing heavily. “ Permit me to prepare my 
sister for your coming. A moment's prepara- 
tion will soften the shock of seeing you.” 

The Baronet made no reply, except by a 
cold inclination of his head, and Sorel re- 
treated within the precincts of the inn. A 
moment later and the murmur of his voice 
from the upper chamber with the open win- 
dows came to Sir Richard, but he could not 
distinguish his words, nor any response to 
them. The man’s return was almost imme 
~_e and his appearance was subdued as he 
said : 

‘Follow me, Sir Richard. Margaret is pre- 
pared for your coming.” 

He led the way to the upper room, Sir 
Richard following closely at his heels, with a 
rigid, colourless face, firm set lips, and eyes as 
cold ae the azure of a winter sky. He bore 
himself like a judge about to enter the cell of 
one righteously condemned. 

(Z'o be continued next week.) 


HAPPINESS. 

Happiness is cumulative. An eternal growth 
is an unchangeable peace, an ever profounder 
depth of apprehension, a possession constantly 
more intense and more spiritual of the joy of 
heaven—this is happiness. Happiness has no 
limits, becanse happiness is nothing but the con- 
quest of God throngh love. 








A POLICE INSPECTOR’S DAUGHTER 
SAYS BILE BEANS SAVED HER LIFE! 


ULCERATED STOMACH, INDIGESTION AND 
DEBILITY CURED. 








SEVEN YEARS OF TORTURE ENDED. 





From the brink of the grave to perfect health 
is a tremendous change. Yet this is the 
change which Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 
for Biliousness have worked in Miss 
Jenny Newton, daughter of the late Police-In 

r Newton, of Grove Street, Wakefie'd. 

ere is her own story as a Wakefield Herald 
reporter had it froma ‘her lips :—“ I have been 
a martyr to indigestion and ulcerated stomach 


for nearly seven years. It would startle people | 


were I to write down the list of so-called 
remedies that I have tried for my complaint. I 
went to Clayton Hospital for two years, 
and the doctors at that institution did me some 
little good, but only for a very short time. 
Then I was treated by three well-known doctors 
in Wakefield, but none of them did meany reat 
good ; and I became very weary and downcast 
Abandoning 
hopes of ob- 
taining a cure 
by consulting 
medical men, 
I commenced 
with patent 
medicines, and 
on these my 
mother — has 
spent a smalj 
fortune. Tt 
was all to no 
purpose, how- 
ever. I be- 
came thin, 
weak, and 
emaciated — a 
very wretched- 
; looking ob- 

ject, I know, 
and no wonder, I could eat nothing for 
weeks. Nothing would stay on my stomach, 
and for a long time I lived on hot 
milk alone. My Sead was always aching, as 
was mny body ; I had terrible pains in the region 
of my stomach and heart ; I lost flesh rapidly, 
and could not sleep. I felt always low-spirited, 
and I got so bad that I could not go upstairs 
without stop ing once or twice to rest. I felt 
as though I didn’t care whether I got better or 
not. My mother had given up all hopes of my 
recovery, when one day she saw an advertise- 
ment about Charles Forde’s Bile Beans, and 
what wonderful cures they had effected in some 
cases, She bought a box, and I began to take 
them right off. In a few days I began to pick 
up splendidly. It was really marvellous! Al: 
the pains I had gradually disappeared. I com- 
menced to sleep soundly, and got up refreshed ; 
began to take solid food, and to be able to 
digest it. I kept on with the Beans, and as 
the result I was soon perfectly well again. I 
can now eat and digest any food. This I owe 
to Bile Beans entirely ! ey are worth their 
weight in gold!“ Nearly everyone who has seen 
me has asked what is it that has brought about 
the great change, and I have told them with the 
utmost possible pleasure.” Miss Newton’s 
mother, who was present, brought the inter- 
view to a close with the remark :—‘“ You may 
tel. everybody if you like that Bile Beans, and 
nothing @se, have saved my daughter's life! 
She is now a bright and happy girl.” 

Charles Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness 
are without doubt superior to all known medi- 
cines for stomach disorders and diseases, in- 
digestion, liver and kidney disorders, constipa- 
tion, headache, debility, nervousness, anemia, 
female ailments, chill, rheumatism, pimples, 
face sores, as a restorative after influenza, as 
well as for em orweneyg pains in the chest, 
d'flicuity in breathing, and pains between the 





shoulders. All chemists stock Bile Beans, or 
you may obtain direct from the Bile Bean 
pomp “7g Co., 119 and 120, London Wall, 
sondon, E.C., by sending price, 1s. lid. o 
2s. 9d. per box (2s. 9d. f tia 
box contains three times 





ls 14d.) BILE BEANS 
If you send this coupon = iaigaes 
with your full name and hte app aca 


address, and a penny F: paar tag READER,’ 
stamp, to pay return nov. 30. 
postage to the Bile Bean 

Manufacturing Co.’s_ Central Distributing 
Depot, Greek Street, Leeds (Yorks), you will 
receive a free sample of Bile Beans. 
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Wovtp po His Brst.—She: “After I 
marry you, Fred, will you reform!” He: 
“ Yes, 1f it isn’t too late.” 

Tue Count Came First.— Miss Bondy has 
married some blooming titled foreigner.” 
“Count?” “TI think he did.” 


Nor His First Lovr.—She: “I suppose 
you will commit suicide if I refuse you?” Ki 
“That has been my custom.” 

Destiny Avertep.—-“ When the | storm 
struck the yacht I was just about to go below.” 
“Yes, I know, but fortunately your life was 
spared.” 

Covtpn’r Use Hiuw.—Cholly: “So you 
think I am too slow for any use?” She: “ Yes. 


@: 


jealous.” 


Covrtpn’t BE Done.—Lady (in dress with 
long train): “I wish my portrait taken.” 

Photographer: “Take a seat, madam.” 

“Oh, but I want it full length.” 

“Hum! Very sorry, madam, but my pano- 
ramic camera is out of order.” 


Onty Harr a TRran.—Purchaser (angrily): 
“You told me this horse could go with the 
speed of the wind. It was all I could do to 
get into townbefore noon.” 

Dealer: “He ain't had no fair show yit. 
Wait till ye turn him home’ard. Goin’ home, 
he’s greased lightnin’!” 

Mvsr sxe Somernine Terrimie.—Dora: “I 
shan’t stand it another minute! I’m going to 
send him back his ring!” 

Clara: “What? That beautiful diamond 


Yes,” 
“Horrors! What has he done? Robbed a 
church, killed his mother, or what ?” 


Trying To Pxrease.—Visiting Brother: 
“What's this fishy smell ?” 

Struggling Artast: “Fish-oil and salt. I’m 
ae my colours with it.” 

“Phew! What for?” 

“Tm painting a marine for the exhibition, 
and though these hanging committees don’t 
seem to have eyes, they must certainly have 
noses. 


Lostnc Farra tx Eprrors.—Old Lady: “T 
don’t, believe this Sure Cure Tonic is a-goin’ to 
do me any good.” 

Friend: “It’s highly spoken of in the 
papers.” 

Old Lady: “ Yes; but I’ve taken forty-seven 
bottles, and I don’t feel a bit better. I tell 
you what it is, Sarah, I’m beginning to think 
these riewspaper editors don't know every- 
thing.” 

Just Lixg a Man.—Mrs. Stocks: “If we 
move into that cheap house, we’ll lose caste.” 

Mr. Stocks: “ Don’t care if we do; its the 
best we can afford without running hopelessly 
into debt ; and besides, it’s a comfortable place, 
anyhow.” 

rs. Stocks: “Huh! Just like a man! Only 
so you can be comfortable, and pay every little 
hill’ as quick as it comes in, you don’t care 
what the world thinks!” . 





You don’t even make the other young men‘ 
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Way, oF Covrse—“ What is a picture hat, 
anyway?” asked Mr. Gildexter. “It must be 
the Gainsborough,” replied Mr. Pe 


Tse Last Worp,—He (during a tiff}: “T'd 
just like to know what you surctied 3 me for, 
anyway.” She (vicionsly) : “I married you to | 
reform you. 

A Tie ww Toum.—He: “ Do you, know, . am 
fixing to fall in love with you.” She: “ Well, 
be careful. The man I marry will have e be 
pretty well fixed.” 


Dancer IN Devay.—She: “ Would you hesi- 
tate before marrying a woman for her money*” | 
He: “Ob, no. A man who is marrying a 
woman for her money has no time to lose.’ 

Tur Onty Sarery.—Housekeeper: “I don’t 
see why a big, able-bodied man like you should | 
be begging for a living.” 

Tramp: “To tell yeh th’ truth, mum, foiks | 
is becomin’ so hand- hearted that a gent er 
got ter be big an’ able-bodied to beg w‘thout 
gettin’ hurt.’ 

Fatner was Wuiuu1ne.—Daughter: t.| 
Nicefello wants me to play duets with hima." ; | 





| pl 


“ 


Father : “Well ?’ 

“Have you any objections ?” 

“Of course not. It will please me to death.” 
“Will it really 7” 

“Yes, indeed. I’ve just been aching for a 
chance to get even with those neighbours next | 
door.” 

Went Arter Dinner, _—-Patrick : “Ti’s poor | 
advice ye've ‘been givin’ me. Didn’t ye say | 


th’ best toime to ask a mon a favour was after | The subject treats of the old, yet ever new 


dinner jt 
BifLins “T certainly did.” 
“Well. Oi wint to ould Buffers wid th’ 


schmallest koind av a request, and the refused. 
it. was after dinner, too.’ 
‘Are you sure he had had his dinner 


“Paith, it’s little Oi know about ould Buf- | 
fer’s ingoin’s and outcomin’s; but Oi'd had | 
moine.” } 


THE GRADUAL GIFT. 
Love me, dear heart! Yet love me not so weil 
As on the gift to lavish all your gold; 
Hand me not a!l my treasure now to hold, 
Nor pour me all my wine to drink, nor tell 
Your utmost vows, nor let my heaven be 
Revealed at once to me. 
But by slow steps of giudness draw my feet 
Up ever-mounting ways towards far-peaked 
bliss ; 

Behind each kiss store me a richer kiss—~ 
Behind each smile another still mere sweet— 
Behind each glance a soul flash stili more true, 
Ani eloquent of you. 








Caer ‘439 CARDS.—Once again it 1° our 
€ of | Jand has less than 13,000 acres! 


easure to call attention to the production* 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited. We 
cannot overpraise the wonderful assortment of | 


Christmas and New Year cards, and the col- 


| lection of gift books and calendars with which 
Each in their way 


we have heen favoured. 


are exquisite and beautiful specimens of 


workmanship, many worthy of a permanent 
Messrs. Tuck’s aim is to | £20,000, 
produce only the very best, and we can safely 
say that on this occasion, and in several not- | £1,000,000 


place in the home. 


able instances, they have surpassed themnselves 


A pathetic interest attaches itself to a seal 
Royal Christmas card, which heads the collec- | including 
tion this season. It is a faithful replica of the 


| 1900 card, the last of the royal special Christ- 


mas cards prepared for Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and which Her Majesty, through 


her Private Secretary, pronounced “ beautiful.” 


theme of the Madonna and Infant Child, ten- 
derly rendered by Harriett M. Bennett. 
are no Jess than 100 sets of humorous cards; 


and a collection of over 200 calendars will not 
fail to charm and attract their many admirers. 
We can only advise our readers when pur- 
| chasing Christmas cards and gifts books to ask | 


to see specimens of this noted firm’s produc 
tions, and we predict that to see is to buy. 
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CALVERT’ 





An exquisitely perfumed Soap which removes dandruff, revives and 
nourishes the hair, and thus brings back the natural gloss, leaving 
it delightfully soft to the touch. Should be kept in every Bathroom. 


O SOAP 








Fancy Jars, 1/- each, ari2fe", 


Post free in U.K. for value, 








F. C. CALVERT & 








CO., Manchester. 


Statistics 


New Zeananp is the paradise of the farmer 
and of the What may be called 
the natural yield 
£9,000,000 out of a export list of 


dairyman, 
industries of the soil 
total 


£12.000,000. And the true source whence 
comes the wealth of New Zealand is its rich 
gr uses 


10,000,000 
New South 


New ZEALAND has than 


acres sown with artificial grasses ; 


more 





There 


Wales has scarcely 350,000 acres of sown 
| grasses, Victoria has only 150 s009 acres, Queens. 
lr 1 Ni w Zea- 
land, in a word, the acreage of land under 
grasses is more than thirteen times as 
1g in iLe whole of Australia and Tas- 


; Own 
greai 
| mania. 
A Comp 
steel trades of England and 


RISON dealing with the iron and 

America, shows 
that in iron and steel we export, roughly, 
000 as against America’s £6,900,000 ; 
in hardware and cutlery our total is almost 
hene that of America; and in 
a lead of no less than 


| aeaner, we show 
ind steel, 


£7,000,000. The grand total of iron 


y machinery and hardware, but exclud 
England, £35,865,574; America, 


| i O13 ore, 1S: 

5,869,299. The period during which these 

fa gures were collected was marked by a great 

strike in America, but they are none the less 

instructive and he artening, as showing how 

possible it is to exaggerate America: m peti- 
t 


on, 


Make the best of eve ything ; hink the best 


of eve ervbod ; hope the best for y yurself, und 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| Gems 
| 
| 
| persevere. 
He that seeketh to be eminent amongst able 

|} men hath a great task; but that is ever good 

for the public. But he that plots to be the 
; only figure among ciphers is the decay of 
whole .age 


Do your little 

ke light of. with or Seep ep sea 
ma: ight o With great exactl ; 
you will faithfully do your lesser duties, your 
| greater duties, 1 may say, will take care of 
themselves 


duties, which most men 
for if 


A Hanprvt of knowledge is worth mo 
than an auditorium full of ignorance. One 
solitary thing that you know enough to die 
| for is worth ignorance enough to jostle the 
stars in their courses 


Ox, do not let us wait to be just or pitiful 
or demonstrative toward those we love until! 
they or we are struck down by illness or 
threatened with death! . . . Oh, be t 
to love! Make haste to be kind! 


Useful Hints 


Ninrry drops of eau de cologne to fifteen 
grains of belladonna is an excellent lotion for 
moist hands. After using this dust the palms 
with powdered alum. 

A Goop use for the odds and ends of soap 
that accumulate on all toilet stands is to dry 
them out thoroughly by placing on clean tins 
in the warming oven, and then pounding them 
toa powder. Mixed with bran or oatmeal and 
pedo into little cheesecloth bags, they are 
excellent to use for the bath. 


Cop cream is inexpensive to make and oe 
ways useful to have. Melt together one oun 
of white wax, two ounces of spermaceti and 
half a pint of almond oil. The ingredients 
should be placed in an earthenware vessel and 
put on the stove to melt gradually. Stir with 
a@ silver or bone spoon, and when quite mixed 
| add two ounces of pure glycerine and twelve 

drops of otto of roses. Gontinne to stir this 
till nearly cold, and then pour into pots for 
use, 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 





The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantce of good faith. 


Evesemia.—An excellent lacquer that will 
prevent brass tarnishing can be mhade by dis- 
solving shellae in alcohol. Clean the brass, 
warm it, and then apply the lacquer. It will 
dry like varnish, and can be removed at any 
time with an application of rectified spirit. 


Avatevr Iron-Worxer.—You can mark 
iron tools and similar articles as follows :— 
Spread beeswax over the article to be marked 
to a thickness corresponding to the depth you 
require the marking to be, and then scratch 
on the initials, or whatever else you-may wish, 
and pour nitric acid into the mould so made. 


Surrerer.—Tender feet may be effectually 
relieved by the constant use of warm baths 
with sea salt. Take a teacrpful of the sea 
salt and put it in two gallons of water as 
warm as the feet can endure it. Put the feet 
into such a bath every night, and soon there 
will be a very noticeable improvement in their 
condition. 


Grarervt.—I am afraid you will be disap- 
pointed to learn that I cannot tell you of any 
treatment that will make your face less fat— 
other than starving yourself, which, of course, 
you will not. be so foolish as to do. If it is 
only your face that is too fat, why need it dis- 
tress you so much’ By and by, perhaps, you 
will find that it is getting too thin; the round- 
ness and freshness will go all too soon, so keep 
it whilst you can, even though you have a 
superabundance for the time being. 


Curniovs.—Napoleon III, was elected Em- 

poor of the French on November 22, 1852. 

was deposed September 4, 1870, and died 

on January 9, 1873. His widow, the ex-Em- 

press Eugénie, is still alive, and in her seventy- 
| fifth year. 

An Ex-Wipow.—A widow should wear her 
wedding-ring until she marries again, when 
the second wedding-ring should take its place. 
It would be in extremely bad taste for a 
widow who has again become a wife to wear 
both wedding-rings. 

QuEente.—-White of egg will freshen up the 
leather chair coverings. Apply with a sponge, 
and, when dry, polish the leather with a soft 
cloth. This will not, however, remove the ink 
stains, which will only yield to salts of lemon 
or some other acid, and there is the risk of 
injuring the leather as well as the possibility 
of taking out the colour. If the marks do not 
show very much I would advise you to let 
them remain. 


A Srevecrixe Onz.—I know too well what 
a hard fight it is to live in these days either 
| by teaching or anything else, when one is 
| handicapped by ill-health or other grave mis- 
| fortune. Competition is so keen on all sides 
that it requires the best of health and stréngth 
to meet it, even if one has the ability to hold 
one’s own in the struggle for existence. I 
do hope that this little revival of prosperity, 
which has come to you after such a run of ill- 
| lack, will remain with you and continue to 
| increase. 
| M. Corri.—The expression, “Revenons 

a nes moutons,” means, literally, “ Let us re- 

turn to our sheep.” But the meaning really 

is, “Let us get back to our original subject.” 
| The origin of the remark is said to be that 
| while a French lawyer was once pleading the 
cause of a client who had lost some sheep, he 
talked of everything but the subject in ques- 
tion, when his client recalled him to the matter 
in hand by the above exclamation. 
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You derive the greatest. possible benefit in health and 
Your blood is made rich‘and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 
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Nesstz.-——For dryness af the scalp the fol- 
lowing is an excellent remedy :—loz. of rose- 
mary, 1 drachm of liquid ammonia, 14 drachm 
of glycerine of borax. to which add 60z. of 
rosewater. Apply twice or three times a week. 

M. A. R.—The lines occur in the opening 
scene of the fourth act of Shakespeare's 
“Measure for Measure.” Here they are: — 
“Take, oh, take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn; 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the morn ; 

But. my kisses bring again-~bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain—sealed in 
vain.” 


HovsEKerrer.—The rust.stains on your mat- 
tress, it is very likely, are due to the rusting 
of the iron springs under it. To prevent the 
stains, use an old comforter or quilt between 
the springs and the mattress. It should be 
fastened around the edges, so that it may not 
be pulled aside when the mattress is turned. 
The mattress itself should also be covered to 
protect it from being soiled. Such a cover 
is best made ef strong unbleached cotton. One 
side is left open, the mattress slipped in, and 
the opening basted together. Twice or thrice 
a year it is to be taken off and washed, 


JawEs.—Here is an excellent recipe for 
grape jelly :—Wash the grapes in clear, cold 
water, removing leaves and stems. To ten 
pounds of grapes take one pint of water and 
put over the fire in-a preserving kettle. Stir 
until they are heated through, breaking the 
skins and partially mashing them. Take from 
the fire, put through a press and strain the 
expressed juice through a jelly bag. For 
every pint of juice take a pound of the best 
granulated sugar; add to the cold juice and 
put over the fire. Stir only until the sugar 
dissolves, for if stirred after it begins to boil 
it toughens the jelly. Boil twenty mirutes, 
skimming carefully when necessary. Stand 
the tumblers on cloths wet in hot water, fill 
to the brim with the hot jelly‘and let them 
stand from thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
before covering. 


Gzorrrey.—The Black Dog was popularly 
supposed to héan evil spirit in the form of a 
dog, haunting places where calamity might be 
expected. ‘Tradition says that in Peel Castle, 
Isle of Man, it specially haunted the guard- 
room. At last one soldier, in a drunken fit, 
swore he would try whether it were dog or 
devil. He made his trial, and was ‘instantly 
scbered, but rendered speechless. He died three 
days after in great agonies. An almost: similar 
story is told of a milkman near Aylesbury, 
Bucks. Night after night he met a black dog, 
of terrible appearance. One night, wishing to 
appear valiant, he raised his yoke and struck 
at the dog with it. The animal vanished, and 
the man fell senseless to the ground. He re- 
aaa speechless and paralytic to the end of 

is life. 


Suema.—I think you worry unnecessarily 
about your hands. Probably others do not 
notice that they are rough and coarse and red. 
When you tell me that you “suffer agonies 
thinking of your hands,” I am inclined to 
think that you are over-sensitive. To make 


‘| these dreadful offenders’ soft, shapely, and 


white, use oatmeal “water to wash in, and 
instead of drying the hands with a towel, dip 
them in fine oatmeal and rub them gently 
together until quite dry. To make the fingers 
more shapely rub them separately with the 
thumb and second finger of the other hand, 
smoothing them in gne direction always from 
the base to the tip. Carefully trim the nails 
every day and push down the skin so as to get 
the half moon clearly defined. Cacao-cream is 
frequently used for softening and whitening 
the hands. This shotild be well rubbed into the 
skin after washing, and any surplus grease 
wiped off with a soft towel. I hope I shall 
hear from you in a few weeks’ time that the 
appearance of your hands no longer distresses 
you. 
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J. Kexry.—All Saints’ Day was instituted 


by Pope Gregory XII., who appointed that it 
Roukt t be po et Bio on November 1. The 
reason for its institution was that as there 
are so many saints recognised by the Catholic 
Church it would be impossible to set apart a 
special day for each; hence it were better to 
combine them together and commemorate all 
at one time. 


T. Banrszr.—Lamp chimneys will be less 
liable to crack from atmospheric changes, and 
will stand the heat of the flame better, if, before 
they are used, they are put in a pan of cold 
water and allowed to heat pg Ae! alr the 
water is boiling hot, and then i 
cool again. A lamp will give a bright, clear 
light if properly cared for. 
lamp oe be kept oe a4 oil. If a te 
is in vinegar, then thoroughly d 
belons tt is put in the lamp, it will not smoke. 
When you wish to clean the flues, founts, etc., 
wash them im o suds made by dissolving a 
teaspoonful of pearline into a pint of 
water. Clean well, then rinse in clear, warm 
water and wipe dry in soft cheese cloth. Fill 
your lamps every day, and they should also 
be cleaned every day. 


Constant Reaper.—It is not true that ivy 
trained against the walls of a residence causes 
. dampness and disease. If an ivy-clad wall is 
examined after a shower of rain it will be ob- 
served that while the overlapping leaves have 
condttted the water from point to point until 
it has reached the ground, the wall eath is 
perfectly dry. More than this, the thirsty 
shoots which force their way into every cre- 
vice of the-structure which will afford a firm 
hold act like suckers in drawing out any par- 
tic Se 3 for their own my <9 ent. 
. ; im acts as a protection, ing 
the ‘house ‘cool in sntdede: the indoor 
atmosphere dry at,all times.. One more virtue 
it has, in giving to the ugliest structure an 





Hxx0.—The quotation is from Shakespeare’s 
eins Henry VI.,” Part 2. The passage runs 
thus :— 

“What stronger breastplate than a heart un- 
tainted? 


Thrice is he armed that hath his ere just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 


Otp Parr.—Old Parr’s extreme and almost 
antediluvian age has become proverbial, and 
rests on such well-authenticated grounds no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained as to its 
truth. He-was born at Winnington, in Shrop- 
shire, 1483, became an agricultural labourer, 
married his first wife at the age of eighty, with 
whom he lived thirty-two years, and eight 
years after her death, at the age of 120, he 
married again. When he had attained 152 years 
he was visited by the Earl of Arundel, who in- 
duced him to pay @ visit to London. Partly 
owing to the fati of the journey and the 
unwonted mode of life, Parr fell ill and died 
1635. He was buried at Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 
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SOLID SILVER WATCH FREE. 
, (LADY'S OR GENT’S SIZE.) 
We guarantee these Watches to 
be Solid Silver and Government 
stamped, ‘with first-class move- 
ments, and tar superior to Watches 
§ neraily sold as Real Silver. Our 
ift Watches are cataloguedat 
30,- cach, but to introduce ovr 
Bargain Price List ani abso- 
lutely Gety competition we will send 
you one of these Watches FREE 
5) if yoy take advantage of our mar- 
vellous offer which we will send. 


CG) 





If you want one, write to us without 
delay. With your letter send us 
a/+ by Postal order, or stamps. for 
ore of our splendid Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Watch Guards, to wear with 
the Watch, equal in appearance to 
a £5 Real Go'd article. After you 
feceive the beautiful Watch, we 
shall expect you to show it to your 
friends, and call their attention to 
this adverti Hundreds of Testimonials. Colonial 
Orders 1/- extra.—(Dept. 83), Hyde Park Watch Co., 
Delamere Creacent, Lon.on, W. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
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FALLING 
EYELASHES 


il the beanty of the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and sestored by 
SINGLETON’S BYE OINTMENT, 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and cvores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each. A 
little book ** How to Preserve the Bye- 
sight” will be sent to any applicant 4 
STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambe 
Road, London. Al) who suffer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 

















KEARSLEY'S tcovears REPUTATION 


ee] WIDOW WELCH'S 
| FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anwmia. 

and.all Female Complaints’ They have the approval of the Medical 

Profession. Beware of imitations. The only genuine and original 
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are in White Paper li rappers. Boxes, ts. 144d. and 2s. 9¢., of all 
Chemists. 2s. gd. box contains three times the pill Or by post 14 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEAKSLEY, 17, North 


Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies, 
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NAMBS ‘YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THE PRIZES. 


Our various Competitions having been so successful, and as the Dainty Salt Cellar 
has so pleased our readers, we have decided to give away thousands of Pepper-Boxes, as 
illustrated here. They are made to match the Salt Cellars, and are exceedingly charming 
and useful. EVERYONE who sends in a correct solution will receive the Pepper-Box. 

. You may give it away, keep it, or sell it when you have won it, but we cannof send more’ 
than three prizes to anyone however many correct solutions they may send in. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Each one of the three lines of figures below spells the name of an English River, 
and we want you to tell us thé names. There are 26 letters in the alphabet, and we have 
used figures in spelling the names instead of letters. Letter A is number 1, B number 2, 
C number 3, and so on right through the alphabet. Iv you. Gan sPuLn our THE THRER 
When you have solved this Puzzle you 
must Cut out this advértisement and send with Seven Penny Stamps — 
as Entrance Fee. Unless this is done no notice will be taken of your letter. 
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purchase a copy of the “ Loxpon READER,” 


SEND YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY. 


Don't delay a single moment. 8it down and puzzle out these 
iM Hill, London... ‘This rertisem 
E at once, and when your 


8Q as to try for our great Twentieth Century Competi 


three names, and send your answer to The Puzzle Mditor, 
ent and the seven penny stamps must be sent with your snswet. 
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Two Heads 


Two heads are better than one. Why ? 
Because no two minds are alike. One man 
“sees all the cbstacles; another all the chances. | 


went on. One day the lad was standing in | 
the post office when the proprietor of the big 

| rome 4 was overheard to say about the aged 
book-keeper, “Yes, l'm going to get rid of 

him. I must have a younger man in training ; 


One sées the past ever before him; another | though if the old man could or nly renew hi , 








Tue Loxpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
e | the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
| or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Lerrers TO BE ADDRESSED ro 


forgets what is behind, and is all future, all | youth I'd keep him as long as the mills stand.” | ™™® Evrror or tas Lonpon Reapes, 50-52, 


dream and hope. One man is suspicious of | 
customers; another is trustful of everybody. 
One man holds back; another pulls. 

Two men who trust each other can get | 


on their feet again better than one. There | 


are four feet to kick and dig their heels into | 


the ground. A horse goes faster than a man | 


because he has four feet to spring with and 
wight with, A hound has two feet ‘making the 
spring, and two more ready to catch the body 
on as it is propelle d forward. 

The pretty, wise head of a pure-hearted girl- 
friend can help a young man immensely. Per- 
haps nothing will’ ever come of it in the 
sh — of an wt, ement, but if you know such a 
dear, F crests. my boy, just you 
value her rieaddhip highly: ‘Be sure you live 

o ag to deserve and keep her friendship. 
Then consult her on a good many things, 
You will be surprised how she can Sate you. 
She will warn you against base fellows and 

silly girls. She will prevent your repeating 
some society blunder and a foolish mistake 
in your attire. She will detect whether you 
are losing ground with ‘your customers or 
employers, and give you word in season; you 
had better heed her, too. She will see to- 
morrow plainer than you do yesterday. She 
sees by flashes where you plod in slow reason- 
ing. ‘There are few of us who do not have 
‘occasion to remember the softening, refining 
society of some gentle girl friend along our 
path ; a real friend, whose pretty head stands 
out along the memory lands, surrounded with 
a halo almost as bright as the head that is 
new growing grey at our side—almost, not 
aquite. 

Two heads are better than one when old 
and young form a close friendship. A boy of 
fourteen years was in the habit of running 
into a big factory office in a Midland town. 
The a, d book-keeper took a liking to the 
lad; they became fast friends—used to walk 
tometer and sit talking together. The whole 
village noticed the strange friendship as it 





The boy reported what he had heard to his 
friend. vTwe days later the old book-keeper 
| said to his employer, “I'm getting old. Let 
me take a young chap and train “him v up in 
my own way of doing things. I never can 
grow young again; but this boy ”"—-bringing 
in his young in timate— 
self—or a better man than I—over again. 
That was nearly sixteen years ago. The boy 
is now head book-keeper. The old man comes 
in every day, at the astonishing age of ninety- 
one, sits in his armchair, while he looks with 
loving eyes on his protege at his old desk. 

Sisters cling to each other. Two sisters; 
women grown, when they put their heads to- 
gether, can move mountains, They can bend 
their husbands, mould the nei ighbourhood, make 
or break the school teacher, the doctor, or 
the minister. Two sisters, sensible and smart, 
can have more weight in "the same social set 
than any other ten women in it. They know 
each other’s wishes by the glance of the-eye— 
yes, without seeing each A servants’ they can 
carry their point every time. 








Or Course Nor. —Lady : These souvenir 
spoons look like forks.” ‘Dealer: “ Of course, 
ma'am; you wouldn’t have souvenir spoons 
look like spoons, would you?” 


PrortE have become so accustomed to Hol- 
born Viaduct—one of the notable sights of 
London—that few can imagine the former diffi- 
culties of the dangerous descent of Holborn 
Hill. Yet it is only thirty-two years ago that 
Queen Victoria opened Blackfriars Bridge and 
Holborn Viaduct. The Viaduct bridge cost 
£350,000, and the whole of it £2,000,000. Two 
days ‘after it was o London was startled 
by the information the red granite columns 
supporting the viaduct. were cracked. Of 
course, there were thé usual pessimistic views, 
but the pillars have borne the immense traffic 
since without any perceptible extension of the 
flaws. 
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DONT COUCH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 
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QUICKLY RITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTICNS, mb relieve the distressing symptoms 30 
prevalent with the sex. 
Boxes 1/14 and 2/9 ST three times the quantity), 
of all Chemists. 
Sent arutine on receipt of 15 or 4 stamps, by 
E. T. TOWLE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Street, N ottingham. 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless, 





SULPHOLINE:"|PEPPERSTONIC 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES L0 L 0 N 
ERTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 








COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 





Dk. J. J. COLLIS BROWN NNE’S CHLORODYNE is « is a liquid medicine which 


affords a calm, re’ 
oOuT HEADACHES, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


ERY KIN 


refteshing sleep WITH- | conep we OF DIARRH 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, PYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM, one dose generally onficlens. = 


Dr. GIBBON, amy J Medical Staff, Caleut Calcutta, states :—‘* Two Dosks CoMPLETELY 








DA.4,, COLLIS BROWNE'S QMLOROR Vis: Chaneele Sir W. 


wre in Court that Dr. J 
undoubtedly the INVENTO! R of C 
defendant Free 


sworn to.— The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


RODYNE, that the whole story of the 
man was deliberately yn and he regretted to say it had been 


LIS BROWNE was 


Dk. J. SOLIS "BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short all 
EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 








Df POLS, BROWNE'S, QHLORODYNE se tao Part 


CANCER, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





[MEQRIAN 





Be careful to Bd TRAD 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russel! Street, London, W.C. 


«—The IMMENSE SALE of 
lh i Gna UNSORUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
MARK. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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